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SUFFRAGE SONG. 


DEDICATED TO THE WOMEN OF MICHIGAN, 


BY. K T. W. 


(Air, Tramp! Tramp! Tramp ') 
In our homes we women sit 
Thinking of a better day 

‘When all cruel, wicked laws shall be repealed, 
When the weak shall all be strong 
And the faint hearts all be brave, 

And foul crime and wrong shall be revealed. 
Cheer, cheer, cheer, the day is dawning, 
Cheer up brave hearts it will come 
When beneath our country’s flag 
Men and women shall be one 

And true freedom reign in every home. 
Cuorus—Cheer, cheer, &c. 

Side by side we'll stand and win 
Brilliant victories over sin, 
And condemn with all our power and strength and 
might, 
All corruption high and low, 
Kindly helping as we go 

All that tends to purity and right. 
Cheer, cheer, cheer, the day is dawning, 
Cheer up brave hearts it will come, 
When beneath our country’s flag 
Men and women shall be one, 

And true freedom reign in every home. 

Cheer, cheer, &c. 

Rouse ye, mothers, speed the day, 
Labor earnestly and pray, 

That your sons and daughters may alike be free; 
Rouse in all your woman's might, 
Struggle bravely for the right, 

Aided by the gallant sons of Liberty. 

Cheer, cheer, cheer, the day is dawning, 
Cheer up brave hearts it will come, 
When beneath our country’s flag 
Men and women shall be one, 
And true freedom reign in every home. 
Cheer, cheer, &c. 





TIDES, 
BY H. H. 


O patient shore, that canst not go to meet 

Thy love, the restless sea, how comfortest 

Thou all thy loneliness? Art thou at rest, 
When, loosing his strong arms from round thy feet, 
He turns away? Knowest thou, however sweet 
That other shore may be, that to thy breast 

He must return? And when in sterner test 

He folds thee to a heart which does not beat, 
Wraps thee in ice, and gives no smile, no kiss, 
To break long wintry days, still dost thou miss 
Naught from thy trust? Siill wait, unfaltering, 
The higher, warmer waves which leap in spring? 
O sweet, wise shore, to be so satisfied! 

O heart, learn from the shore! Love has a tide! 














“WOMAN BEFORE THE LAW.” 


A manual has just been published, bearing 
this title, the author being “John Proffatt, L. 
L. B. of the New York Bar;’” the publishers, 
“G, P. Putnam’s Sons,” New York; and the 
price one dollar. Being a layman as to the 
law, I cannot testify in respect to the accuracy 
of this little book, but it seems to me the 
clearest and best statement on the subject, 
yet printed in so small a space. It is very 
simple and untecbnical, and I cannot conceive 
how any mature woman should be willing to 
go without the sort of information contained 
in it. 

The first book of this kind known to me as 
printed in America is Mansfield’s “Legal 
Rights, Liabilities and Duties of Women.” 
(Salem, Mass., 1845.) Inthe Woman’s Rights 
Convention held at Boston in 1856 (I think) 
reports were presented on the legal condition 
of women in several of the New England 
states. In 1861 Mrs. Dall published her “Wo- 
man’s Rights under the Law,” which was af- 
terwards included in her “College, Market and 
Court” in 1867. Since then, there have been 
Special studies on the laws of Massachusetts, 
by Hon. S.E. Sewall; of Connecticut, by Hon. 
John Hooker; of Pennsylvania, by Miss C. S. 
Burnham; and probably others. There have 
also been special treatises in America on 
“The Law of Married Women,” of which that 

by J. P. Bishop, Esq., is best known, and is 
brought down to 1871. An admirable criti- 
cism on the first volume of this work appeared 
in the Boston Law Review, the author being 
N, St. John Green, Esq., afterwards Lecturer 
in the Harvard Law School. I regret that I 


cannot give the precise number of the maga- 
zine in which this original and thoughtful ar- 
ticle appeared, but my copy is in sheets only. 

The present essay is not frankly and cor. 
dially committed to reform, like Mr. Green’s 
essay, but is altogether impartial in tone, so 
that it is hard to detect in what direction the 
writer’s sympathies lie. There are seven 
chapters, relating respectively to the Former 
Condition of Women; Legal Conditions of 
Marriage; Personal Rights and Disabilities of 
the Wife; Rights of Property; Dower; Mother 
and Children; Divorce. The historical review 
is not better than one finds elsewhere, but it 
has the rare merit of perfect accuracy of quo- 
tation. He does not merely say that Tacitus 
said so and so, for instance, but gives chapter 
and verse, and thus quadruples the value of 
the quotation for the reader. As to his line 
of thought, he does not show as clearly as Mr. 
Maine has done, in “Ancient Law,” how the 
legal dependence of Woman had its origin not 
merely in tyranny but in a clumsy spirit of 
protection. But he brings out some salient 
illustrations of the completeness of the subjec- 
tion itself; as for instance in the fact that the 
killing of a husband by a wife was regarded in 
England not as murder merely, but as treason ; 
it was actually called petit treason, as being a 
crime against a sovereign; and it received the 
punishment of treason. The offender was to 
be drawn,—that is dragged at a horse’s tail 
and burned,—and this horrible law lasted un- 
repealed down to the thirtieth year of George 
III.. (Proffatt, p. 28.) of 
. As to marriage, the author quotes Judge 
Story to show that it is a contract before the 
law, but a contract sui genepis; that is, excep- 
tional, and rather to be regarded as an insti 
tution founded on a contract. (p. 32.) He 
points out that 

“The system of putting property into the 
hands of trustees so as to preserve it for the 
wife’s separate use, free from the control of 
her husband, is no longer necessary in New 
York and in most States, as the common law 
rules regarding her husband’s rights to its in- 
come and disposition are abolished by legisla- 
tion in most (almost) all the States in the Un- 
ion.” (p. 74.) 

He also points out that this was done ear- 
lier in this country than in England, as the 
“Married Women’s Property Act,” (34 and 35 
Vict. ch. 93) was not passed until 1870, where- 
as Massachusetts gave to the wife the control 
of her separate property and earnings, in 1855, 
and New York in 1860. Wives had not the 
power in Maine in 1854, norin New Hamp- 
shire in 1865. It also appears that since 1849, 
in New York married women can make wills. 
Since 1867, in New York, the husband takes 
only such share of his deceased wife’s person- 
al property as his wife would take of his, in 
case of his death ;—that is, if she has left chil. 
dren, otherwise he takes the whole. (p. 64.) 
That very unjust provision by which, in case 
of a husband’s death, a childless widow for- 
feits half his personal property to his relatives, 
remains apparently unrepealed in New York. 
(p. 107.) 

It shows the sense of historic justice in Mr. 
Proffatt, that, while pointing out the frequent 
hardships resulting from the present law of 
dower, he yet pronounces dower to have been 
almost the most effectual means of improving 
the condition of married women, at the outset, 
because it was the first step toward conceding 
their property rights. (p,80.) He also shows 
more than once, incidentally, that some of 
the seeming legal hardships of married wo- 
men have grown out of certain special obliga- 
tions on the part of the husband—obligations 
which our most radical reformers hardly pro- 
pose to lay aside. 

‘He is responsible for her maintenance and 
that of the family, and consequently must be 
permitted to decide what is just and expedi- 
ent. So, if he thinks fit to change his domi- 
cil, she is bound to follow him; her domicil 
in law is always thatof her husband.” (p. 66.) 

It must never be forgotten that the husband 
legally binds himself to support his wife, while 
she is not legally bound to support him. 
“Where he unjustly deprives her of those nec- 
essaries absolutely required for her support, 
she has, in virtue of the relation she bears as 
a wife, a credit, and any one can supply her 
and hold the husband liable.” (p.61.) Thus 
far the law bears with disproportionate force 
against the husband, and this must be remem- 
bered when in other respects it bears in his 
favor. Thus the origin of his gréater legal 
control over the children is doubtless this fact 
that it is he, and not the mother, on whom 
the legal responsibility rests. Thus the pro- 
vision which seems so unjust, that a mother 
forfeits the guardianship of her child by re- 
marriage, while the father does not, is plainly 
a part of the same general system. By a sec- 
ond marriage the mother obtains a legal main. 
tenance from some one who is under no legal 
obligation to support her child; whereas the 
father’s position is unchanged by a second 
marriage, his legal obligation to his child be- 





ing the same. (p. 104.) No doubt the stat- 


utes on this subject have been and are severe, 
bat it is fair to remember that the principle on 


for the maintenance and protection of the 
family. 
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Is it not quite time, then, for women to re- 
consider the ground work of these conclusions, 


which they were based was that of providing | if happily the savants have furnished and 


| pointed the weapons which can be effectually 
| used for the overthrow of such grossly one- 


The closing chapter, on Divorce, is one of | sidedtheories? Size and strength are not al- 


the fullest in the book, and gives much infor. 
mation as to the laws of all the States; most 
of the direct information in the other chap- 
ters being in regard to the New York laws, 


illustration. But as New York is one of the 
States where legislation on all these points has 
been most systematic and careful, the princi- 
ples of such legislation can be studied better 
here than in most books. 

The author does not allude to political disa- 
bilities, I believe; but when he says “‘it is as- 
tonishing”’ that no effort was earlier made to 
do justice to women by legislation (p. 77) he 
opens another problem that only another vol- 
ume can solve. It does not seem to me at all 
astonishing that a disfranchised class should 
fail of obtaining just and equal legislation. As 
a matter of fact, the legal reforms all date back 
to the beginning of the special agitation for 
the suffrage and have gone along with it, step 
by step. Again and again have I heard legis- 
lators say ‘‘We are not yet prepared for suf- 
frage, but it is the arguments of those who de- 
mand suffrage that have induced us to change 
the laws.” 

But can any one suppose, that if women 
had always voted, those laws would ever have 
been made? And supposing them to be re- 
formed, is there any guarantee, except in Wo- 
man Suffrage, for the permanence of the re- 
form? The question of gain or loss to the 
rest of the community by Woman’s voting is 
but a secondary one, after all. She needs the 
ballot to protect herself. 


SEX AND WORK~-NO. 8. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


The “‘irrepressible woman question’ is 
broader and more radical in every direction 
than most of us have been accustomed to 
think. Noone can read the discussion now 
going forward in tnis country and England— 
some of it called to the surface just now by 
Dr. Clarke’s timely book; but more of it be- 
ginning immensely lower down in the heavy 
scientific strata which underlie 4!) questions of 
social life and progress, without comprehend- 
ing that Woman and her cause are rapidly 
coming to the front. They rise up in new and 
unhoped for relations, which must arouse the 
thinking world to an early cousideration of 
our long, persistently reiterated Bill of Rights. 

One can only hope that women themselves 
will prove equal to the occasions—ready not 
only to step into the openings which are 
made for them; but to stand there steadily as 
pillars of strength and competence. But to 
doubt this would be heresy! No one can know 
how strong women really are, until they can 
find a chance to measure their work with com- 
mensurate masculine achievments. This they 
have not been able to do in the past. The 
world has insisted and still insists, whenever 
it attempts an estimate, on measuring the wo- 
man’s work directly by the man’s standards. 
If it falls short according to these, itis allow- 
ed no other appréciable merit. Theological 
and logical theories alike teach that Man is 
physically and mentally the greater, Woman 
the. less; he the Ordained or the Evolved 
superior, she the Heaven-appointed or the 
Natural-selection-produced inferior. Her work 
falls below his both in quantity and quality ; 
but it has nothing of difference or of unlike- 
ness worth noting—at least nothing beyond 
the reproductive functions common to the 
whole race of mammals. 

But the scientists have proved that heat 
enough to warm one pound of water one de- 
gree in temperature is exactly as great as the 
mechanical power needed to move seven hun- 
dred and seventy-two pounds of water one 
foot up-hill. They have calculated that “the 
magnitude of the chemical force of attraction 
between the particles of a pound of coal and 
the quantity of oxygen that corresponds to it, 
is capable of lifting a weight of one hundred 
pounds to a hight of twenty miles.’ 

This is estimating unlike modes of power 
in terms of common value. It appears thata 
small fraction of heat is equal to a large 
amount of lifting power—that the energy 
locked up in a single pound of coal, rightly 
utilized, can do more positive work than the 
muscles of ten thousand stalwart giants. One 
would suppose, then, however great the diffi- 
culty of accurately measuring the differing 
modes of energy in men and women respect- 
ively, that scientific men might suspect the 
possibility of some natural adjustment and 
equivalence of value in the two sexes! But 
if they do, we find no evidence of it in their 
latest conclusions. On the contrary they are 
now scientifically remanding Woman toa posi- 





tion of permanent mental inferiority. 


ways indicative of the greater power; and we 
shall certainly find that men and women dif. 
| fer, not so much in the degrees of ability 


| which they manifest, as in the different modes | 
while other State-laws come in only by way of | in which they expend their energies physical 


and mental. Their work is as generically un- 
like, as the effects of heat, of lifting force, of 
chemical affinity,or of any other of the recog- 
nized modes of material energy. If each is to 
be justly estimated in comparison, they must 
each first receive a just estimate in his and 
her own right. 

It is possible, also, that both sexes might be 
greatly benefited if they could learn to con- 
vert some of the surplus lower modes of en- 
ergy into the higher, thus securing a better 
balance of development individually, and pro- 
moting nobler social results. 

Dr. Clarke affirms that habitual study mnst 
overtax the health of growing girls. But it is 
notorious that girls ordinarily suffer, not from 
too much thought, but from over stimulated 
and misdirected feeling. Women generally 
have either too many nerves or ‘oo little nerve- 
force to maintain the balance and keep the 
nerves always in pleasant working order. The 
majority of boys and men are neither too in- 
tellectual nor too largely developed in self con- 
trol. Then what class of energies could be 
most profitably converted into controlling 
nerve force and power of the higher varieties ? 
Not thought, but feeling, sentiment or sense- 
influences in some of their many phases—va- 
rying in character with the age, the sex, and 
the personal temperament. 

A diet of novel reading, a social course of 
early flirtation, of juvenile party going, and 
similar fashionable methods of promoting a 
precocious interest in the opposite sex, tend 
also to anticipate the ageof puberty. Similar 
causes unduly tax the sexual functions at all 
ages. Emotion of every kind, even the most 
refined and loftiest types, if not carried for- 
ward into adapted modes of action, tend 
finally to the same results. Few children can 
be disproportionately cultivated in musical 








talent, or in any form of emotional or artistic 
development, and not reach a precocious man- 
hood or womanhood. The little servant girl, 
with her habits simple and robust, remains 
child-like much longer than her “little mis- 
tress,” who becomes enfeebled in proportion. 
Even a religious zeal which cultivates devo- 
tional feeling as an end, rather than as a force 
to impel to religious deeds, is necessarily, con- 
stitutionally a direct promoter of weak health 
or of real immorality. 

The Divine Order, evidently, never intended 
that men or women should live chiefly in the 
feelings; and Ilis penalties are handed down 
to the third and fourth generations! The spe- 
cial failings and temptations of the sexes are 
unlike; often as remote as the East is from 
the West; but whatever persists in the spe- 
cial culture of sentiment or sensation, must 
accept of Nature’s established penalties. 

But if these are facts, and they will be ad- 
mitted by physiologists generally, and may be 
found stated or indicated in medical journals, 
then is it credible that daily, moderate study, 
which tends directly to reduce feeling, con- 
verting it into an equivalent amount of 
thought, and judiciously occupying time, at- 
tention and interest, can do more harm than 
good to even the most delicate class of young 
girls? If any thing could give them strength 
it would be this relief offered to the monotony 
of interests, exhausting because of their very 
persistency. Study is one tonic which they 
need, but not the only one. 

Fretful, nervous, pale-faced women often 
fritter away their lives in an endless succes. 
sion of small feelings; each good and lovely 
enough in itself; but as the staple of life, the 
basis of humiliating weakness and real inferi- 
ority. With all their faults, men have either 
learned to feel less or else to condense the 
amount with more time for the re-action. 
Of course they can work more. 

And work is nobler than sentiment, if there 
is gradation in the value of equivalent forces. 
Rather let us say that faith, hope and love, 
without works, are all dead; and are death- 
dealing in their influence upon the possess 
or. 

The future generations would suffer neither 
in numbers, nor in health, nor in a general 
harmony and elevation of character, if we 
could promote more sustained intellectual 
life in connection with a greater vigor of the 
whole physical constitution, and less activity 
of the functions of reproduction. Emotion, in 
allits phases, is the proper motive power for 
the corresponding activities; but as an end in 
itself, to man or woman it is utter destruc- 
tion. 


— 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mrs. Hill, sister of Sir Noel Paton, has fur- 
|nished the design for a statue that is to be 
| erected in honor of Dr. Livingstone. 


| 


Dr. Lenora Foster, of Otsego, was one of 

the delegates to the American Medical Asso- 
| clation in session at Detroit this week. 
Miss Sarah McGoldrick of Detroit, Mich., 
| has been confirmed by the Board of Educa- 
| tion as Assistant Secretary of that body. 
| Mrs. Dr. Baldwin, a missionary at the Sand- 
wich Islands for 44 years, having gone thither 
in 1830, died there recently, 68 years of age. 

The Polish Princess Czartoryska has made 
over the whole of her immense fortune and 
vast landed possessions to a Roman Catholic 
convent at Posen. 

Miss Sophie Flora Heilbron, well known to 
all European readers as an accomplished pian- 
ist and musician, purposes visiting this coun- 
try with her family, and will arrive here early 
in Ju y. 

Queen Victoria lately refused to receive at 
a “drawing room” alady who, having been 
divorced from her first husband, still living, 
has married again; and this though her in- 
troducer was a duchess. 

Miss Maggie Jeffreys, for a time employed 
in the telegraph office at Cassopolis, Mich., 
has accepted a position as assistant in the 
post office at St. Joseph, Mich., and entered 
upon the performance of her duties. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Adelaide 
Phillips, and the Temple Quartette, of Bos- 

ton, furnished the musical part of the exer- 
cises when Mr. George William Curtis delliy- 
ered his memorial oration on Senator Sumner 
before the State authorities of Massachusetts. 

Miss Cooper, of Battle Creek, Mich., who 
for several months has been giving lessons in 
vocal and instrumental music to a large class 
of young ladies and gentlemen, will close a 
course of lessons within a few days with a 
grand concert, to be given at the Baptist 
church. 

Mrs. Tilley, of Fort Washington, Queens 
County, New York, recovered $50 from 
one Lawrence, who sold her husband whis- 
key, the said husband having afterwards got 











into a drunken row and been injured. An 
appeal to the County Court by the liquor- 
dealer was overruled. 

The Misses Mary Worfel and Laura and 
Mary Richter, on behalf of the German Young 
Ladies Association of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
presented the banner to Mr. Joseph Rup- 
precht, president of the Turn Verein, Miss 
Worfel making a neat little address, and Mr, 
R. an appropriate response. 

Mrs. Lizzie Waters, wife of Dr. Waters of 
Terre Haute, Ind., is said to be an artist of 
unusual talent and promise. For the past 
two years she has neglected the easel, and de- 
voted her time and attention mainly to the 
Janguages. She has, however, partially com- 
pleted a piece entitled “The Rifted Rock,’ 
for a society in New York, the contract price 
of which is $500. It gives promise of rare 
beauty, and is entirely original. 


Mrs. C. F. Corbin, of Evanstown, III., re- 
cently read a paper on Enlightened Mother- 
hood. Of all the children born in Christen- 
dom, only one half, she said, reach the age of 
six years. Woman had succeeded better at 
everything else than at motherhood. In 
science, in arts, in literature, she has reached 
the highest standard, but in her own peculiar 
sphere as a mother she has failed. This evil 
must be cured by education, and by specific 
education only. 


Augustine Perrin, a French women, age 46, 
committed suicide in her room, at Ne 159 
Greene St., N. Y., last week. Mrs. Perrin and 
her husband had been in this country only two 
weeks, and had been without work until that 
ment at his trade of cabinet-maker. The wife, 
morning, when the husband obtained employ- 
when he left at 7 o’clock, wrote a note saying 
that she did not want to be a burden to him 
any longer, and then she lighted a brazier of 
charcoal, closed the doors, and was found dead 
by her husband on his return at noon. 


Miss Ella Sabin, of Eugene Mich., is the can- 
didate on the Republican ticket for County 
School Superintendent. In order to defeat her 
a rumor has been circulated that she is going to 
leave the country, and would not attempt to 
discharge the duties of the office if elected. 
The Eugene Journal says: “This is all un- 
true and doubtless the fabrication of some un- 
scrupulous partisan for the purpose of secur- 





ing the election of some one else. Miss Sabin 
will be elected and will discharge the duties of 
that office creditably. She will make a capa- 
ble Superintendent—can the friends of the 
other candidates say as much for their favor- 


ites ? 
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PRACTICAL DRESS REFORM. | 


Perbaps there is not, in these United States, | 
another town, containing only ten or twelve | 





of subdued colors are always in good taste: 
small checks and narrow stripes are quite ad- 
missible; but large figured goods and gaudy 
colors are in bad taste, Shawls are not really 


formation of groups in special branches. 
These two fallto us to organize and report, as 


botany, and all agree that cooking is the frst 


But boys do need to be trained to make 
good husbands, and the mothers are the ones 


good mothers. It seems to me that the world 


thousand people, that is so widely known and | admissible except as wraps in riding and trav- | of fine arts and the botany group certainly | has been going on, wrong side out, in this di- 


the merits and demerits of which are so much 

discussed, as the little town of Vineland, New | 
Jersey. This, of course, is largely owing to | 
the advertising policy of its founder. 

But nearly as wide spread as the fame of | 
Vineland itself, is an erroneous impression in 
regard to the character of its inhabitants. It 
is made up largely of active, «nterprising peo- 
ple, and in religious belief a very large part, | 
certainly, of all the sects in Christendom are 
represented. This I state as a fact, but it is 
not my present purpose to inquire why that | 
class of its people known as “Liberalists,” 
which includes the various shades of Unita- 
rianism, Spiritualiem, Friends of Progress and 
free thinkers generally, should be so much 
more widely known than are the Methodis‘s 
(who have gained a little notoriety on account 
of the non-fulfiliment of their engagement to 
complete and put in operation a seminary 
which was located here and the building com- 
menced several years ago), or the Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopa- 
lians, Adventists of different shades S wedenbor- 
giansand Roman Catholics. 

Most of these sects have flourishing socie- 
ties and worship in their own churches, some 
of which are ornaments to our town. And 
yet Vineland seems to be known or alluded to 
by friends and foes as a settlement only of 
liberalists and reformers. Now how much 
these people, belonging to and worshiping at 
the different charches, may be tinctured with 
the liberal ideas which are making their way 
in all churches everywhere, 1 do not know 
But this 1 do know. The fact of our being a 
new community, and the past history and 
character of individuals unknown to each oth- 
er, very naturally creates a much greater bit- 
terness toward their liberal neighbors in the 
minds of many conservatives, than we find in 
older settlements. 

A recent allusion to the civility of Vineland- 
ers toward dress reformers, gives the impres- 
sion that this reform can be more easily car- 
ried here than elsewhere, and leads me to seek 
to correct the erroneousimpression. Reform- 
atory people, who think before coming here, 
that they shall be able to carry out their ideas, 
find it is no easier to be a pioneer reformer in 
Vineland than in other places. This is espe- 
cially true of dress reform; and several friends 
of the cause, who told me, when they came, 
that they intended to put on the American 
costume at least a part of the time, have not 
yet found courage to face the opposition. I 
had been a practical dress reformer many 
years before I came; and while I am deeply 
interested in and, in some measure, identified 





eling. But if occasion demand that one be 
worn in walking, let it be doubled square and 
worn asamantie. I have seen them folded 
cornerwise and banging below the dress, but 
it always burte my eyes. 

Before I came to Vineland I had been a 
merchant in Essex County, Mass.,for nine 


| years, frequently going to Boston alone to pur 
chase goods. Some of my timid friends were | 
fearful, when I commenced, Jest I could not 


succeed in making my way with my unpopu- 
lar dress. Yet I did succeed in building up a 
fair business and should probably have re- 
mained there till this day, if my health had 
not so failed that I was forced to seek a mild- 
er climate and an out-door life. I bave trav- 
eled and visited in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and New York. Since I came to 
Vineland, 1 bave spent one winterin Virginia 
and two in Florida, in the latter State teach- 
ing colored schools; and 1 have met with all 
shades of treatment, from the most profound 
respect and high encomium to the low and 
meaningless shout of the street rabble or the 
hiss of a well-dressed biped. But I think I 
have never bad av opportunity of talking with 
astranger, who was prejudiced against my 
dress, without making the path easier for the 
next woman he shall meet in the American 
costume. People get their education largely 
through their eyes, and when pecple run to 
gaze after me, I comfort myself with the 
thought that the next one will seem less 
strange to them. Therefore, for humanity’s 
sake, I am glAd to have them look. But I do 
like to have them look with civil eyes and 
quiet tongues. 8S, P. FowLer. 
Vineland, N. J. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 

At the recent Annual Meeting of the N. E. 
Women’s Club, the “Art and Literary Com- 
mittee” made the following Report, through 
their Chairman Mrs. Edpah D. Cheney. 

“The Artand Literature Committee feel that 
the subject entrusted to them is of the great- 
est importance. We recognize the need of 
higher intellectual culture and greater artistic 
development, as requisite for us as Americans 
and as women, to bring us into finer and 
truer relations with God, Humanity and Na- 
ture, and to offset the material tendencies of 
the world about us, and the anxiety and sad- 
nese produced by too exclusive consideration 
of the trying moral and social problems of the 
day. 
We believe that Art is a great natural force 
in society, that itis as necessary to the full 
health of a human being, as exercise is to the 





with all the reforms of the day, yet there is 
none tut the dress reform for which I suffer 
any considerable ostracism. And this I have 
suffered and do suffer in Vineland, and at the 
hands of professed reformers, quite as much 
as in any other place. I also have here, as 
elsewhere, some good warm friends who bless 
me for the pioneer work I am doing; and } 
wrap their kindly expressions of appreciation 
round about my tired spirit as a mantle to 
protect and sustain me when my burden grows 


body, or study (by which I mean any form of 
mental labor) to the mind. We crave expres- 
sion in beauty, and life is dull and unsatisfac- 
tory without it. 

We planned therefore a series of subjects 
which should represent Art in its various 
forms, and so open the way to the discussion 
of special themes. We bave not been able to 
carry out our programme strictly, yet 1 think 
the summary of our entertainments will recall 
to you, a season of very great enjoyment in 





heavy and the thorns pierce sharply. 

While the advance of any branch of reform 
is an entering wedge to help on other phases, 
yet I thoroughly believe that no great advance 
can be made in the condition of Woman, in 
any direction, until she develops within her- 
self the moral power to substitute for her 
present enslaving and degrading style of dress 
some style which shall give ber freedom of 
respiration, of circulation and especially of lo- 
comotion. I say this not because I wear the 
reform dress, for I wear it because I believe 
it underlies all otherreforms. And if women 
who are desirous of making the change, in- 
tend to wait until the transition can be made 
without bringing upon them reproach and os- 
traciem, they will have to wait until the laws 
of the univeree are changed. No reform of 
such momentous consequence to the world as 
this, has ever been effected without a severe 
struggle. To be successful reformers in any 
cause, persons need to be so imbued with the 
importance to bumanity cf the special reform 
they advocate, as to be willing to suffer all 
things and endure all things, asking only for 
wisdom and strength to guide and sustain 
them ; to be so baptised with the spirit of their 

work that none who know them shall dare at- 
tempt to dissuade them from their high pur- 
pose. 

So what we want is women of moral cour- 
age, who can forget self and work for human- 
dty. Not notoriety seekers, not dare-devil wo- 
anen, but women of firm purpose who, know- 
dngthe right,dare theright maintain. Leta few 
uch women, who have established character 
where they live, in any village, town or city, 
select suitable material, make up their dresses 
simply but 4astefully and wear them becom- 
ingly and I-have no doubt they can wear them 
in many, very many other places, quite as well 
as we can in Viveland. 

Some zealous dress reformers in years past 
have made the sad mistake, both for them- 
selves and the cause, of paying no attention 
to the artistic arrangement of their dress -»~ 

the selection of suitablematerial. Pla: 


the discussion of many of the highest and 
richest themes of Art. 

We would return our most hearty thanks to 
the gentlemen and ladies who have so cor- 
dially responded to our invitations, never re- 
fusing to speak tv us if time and convenience 
could be made to serve. 

We have in reserve for next year some very 
attractive papers, which other engagements 
prevented our friends from giving us this sea- 
son. 

The winter’s course was opened, November 
3, 1873, by him whom of all men we delight to 
welcome and honor, and whose long absence 
from home rendered his presence doubly pre- 
cious. Mr. Emerson read to us a poem by 
Mrz. Mary Cowden Clarke, blending the magic 
of his own genius with hers in the reading. 

He was followed by Mr. C. P. Crunch, on 
Art; Mr. John Weiss, on Portia; Mrs. Howe, 

on Polite Society; Mr. Wm, Ware, on the 
Tuileries; Dr. Wm. Warren on Boston Uni- 
versity ; Mr. Charles C. Perkins, on M. Ange- 
lo’s poems, A Poetical Picnic; Bishop Fer- 
rette, On France; Mr. Samuel Longfellow, 
Truth of the Ideal; Mr. Wm. Gannett, Use 
and Beauty; Correspondence Committee,— 
with letters; Rev. H. G. Spaulding, on Rome; 
Mr. Edwin P. Whipple, on Joan of Are. 

We had also some pleasant extra occasions 
which it falis to our lot to report: 

The strawberry festival at the home of our 
hospitable treasurer at Melrose, in June last. 
A lunch to Miss Maria Mitchell, when Mr. 
Cranch read to us his poem of Satan. A fare- 
well lunch to Mrs. Howe on her departure for 
San Domingo,and an evening reception to 
Dr. Buchanan. 

On the evening of Mr. Sumner’s funeral, 
after the Club tea, the rooms being appropri- 
ately decorated with flowers, an extempora- 
neous memorial service was held. Mr. Emer- 
son’s speech and Mr. Whittier’s poem were 
read and those present expressed in unstudied 
| eds their love and respect for the noble 
| whom we mourned. 

j ew experiment in the Club bas been the 








make plenty of litter. 

The object is to draw together those mem- 
bers of the Club who have kindred tastes, 
that they may pursue some subjects together 
| more thoroughly than can be done in a single 
| afternoon’s diseuseion. 
| have met regularly for some weeks and with 
| great satisfaction. The cooking group prom- 
| ise to go to work early in the autumn. 

We cannot but look back with pride and 
satisfaction on the record of our meetings for 
the last six years. The brilliant array of names 
aud of subjects, which a complete list would 
present, shows that our Club has been felt to 
be a placo where the highest and most varied 
thoughts could be freely expressed, and meet 
with frank and appreciative reception. We 
love to tempt forth the sby birds of promise 
as well as to gather the ripened flowers of 
thought, and itis rather the stray papers writ- 
ten for our sake, than the elaborate lecture 
intended for the public lyceum, that we covet 
to hear, 80 we try to keep something of the 
privacy of the parlor in our meetings and thus 
are obliged to exclude the reporter, the im- 
portance of whose function we recognize in 
all that properly belongs to the public. 

We trust that all the good thoughts here 
called into expression will ultimately become 
widely spread; but the germ must be allowed 
to fructify in quiet and seclusion if it is to be 
fully developed. Only when it is matured 
will it cast off its enfoldings and spread its 
winged samaras to fly through the world. 

So we hope that even the reporters will for- 
give us their exclusion, and that we shall re- 
ceive the sanction of the Club for the work 
we have tried to do,” 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR BOYS? 

A great deal has been said in regard to our 
girls and, poor souls, they need every crumb 
that is given them. But it seems to me that 
we cannot better help them along than by do- 
ing something with our boys. The liberty 
and happiness of the girls, “the coming wo- 
men,’’ depend a great deal upon the boys, “the 
coming men.’ Knowing this, we cannot 
strive too hard to instil into our boys’ minds 
such traits as will help to accomplish that great 
event to which we are all looking—the free- 
dom of Woman. 

In the training of our boys we cannot com- 
mence too young; from their very cradles they 
are beset, on every side, with the idea of their 
great superiority. That the world was made 
for them alone and that Woman was an after- 
thought for their especial convenience. Men 
set themselves to work to devise means of fos- 
tering this idea; you see it in their toys, in 
their books; in fact, you see it in everything 
else, until it isa wonder that we have any un- 
selfish men. 

From his babyhood we should teach our boy 
unselfishness; teach him that his sister must 
share his every pleasure and advantage. In 
this way he will not grow up with an arrogant 
feeling of superiority over mother and sister. 
The physical training of boys out of doors has 
always been well attended to. Would that we 
could say 4s much of girls. But in-doors, boys 
are rather inclined to be lazy, to throw their 
toys, their hats around anywhere, for moth- 
er, sister or nursetopick up. This trait grows 
upen them until, by the time they are mar- 
ried and have wives, they are abeut as help 
less in the house as an infant. Boys should 
be taught to make themselves useful; taught 
above all things to help themselves. I have 
had women tell me, whose husbands were al- 
ways waited on at home by sisters who con- 
sidered it their duty to do so, that their hus- 
bands could not wait upon themselves in the 
slightest thing, but must call on them even to 
light the gas for them. 

Mothers, take warning from your own weary 
feet and instruct your sons aright! A trade 
or profession is indispensable to every child, 
no matter if itis heir to millions. The tide 
of fortune is not to be depended on. Physio- 
logy, in allits bearings, should be one of the 
important studies; not only should the boy 
understand his own organization but that of 
the opposite sex. No man should become a 
husband until he does. Mothers err by not 
attending to this in season. Much sin and 
suffering might thereby be spared the world. 
Girls have been instructed, from their youth 
up, to make good wives and mothers; have 
been taught that it is their one aim and the 
only one. 

Poor souls, how my heart aches for the un- 
fortunate ones! There is that in every wo- 
man’s heart which will lead her to do this, 
provided she is left free to make her own 
choice. But when she is driven to it by the 
necessity of bread and clothing, when she is 
obliged to wed a man distasteful and uncon- 
genial to her, can we wonder that she some- 
times falters? that she is not the wife and 
mother her husband expec ed? Her body is 
clothed and nourished, but her heart is starved. 

Freedom to be wives or not to be, is what 
women want. When other channels are open. 
ed to them, as is being done at the present 
timein:’ ' ‘laces, we shall see fewer dis- 
conten -- ®nd mothers. 











The Botany group | 


| rection. IJnuetead of pointing out to boys the 
| importance of making good husbands, the 
| admonitions have all been spent on tbe girls, 
|in whom itis innate to make ood wives if 
| they have the liberty of choice. Let us so in- 
struct our boys that, if their day of voting 
| Shall come before ours, they will give the girls 
| the suffrage. Let us make our sons our ad- 
vocates, then, in the end, we sball surely win. 

ELLA A. GoURLAY. 





SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 
1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
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BUY THE BEestT. 
SNOW’S 


Round Pointed Pens. 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted a* canvassers. Address, 
M.A. SNOW, 
lh— 3 TrReMonT PLacz, Boston. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERG, London 


A large invoice of FINEST 


> KEYLESS WATCHES, 


S Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 

These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 

SOLE 


Wm. Bond & Son, Ges, 


17 CONGRESS STREET. 












ORGAN MUSIC 


For Pipe Organs. 


Organ Gems. Davenport. 22.50 
Batiste’s Organ Voluntaries. 2.50 
50 Pieces for Organ. Batiste. 2.50 


Clarke's Short Voluntaries. 1.50 
Organist’s Portfolio, Rimbault. 2 vols., ea. 3.00 
Hile’s Short Voluntaries, 9 Nos., each 50 
Zeuner’s Voluntaries. Complete. 3.00 
250 Easy Voluntaries. Zundel. 2.00 





New Cuurca Music Book NgearRty Reapy. 


For Reed Organs. 





Organ at Home. $2.50 
Recreations tor Cubinet (Reed) Orgaas,. 1.50 
Clarke’s Short Voluntaries. 1.50 
Clarke’s Reed Organ Companion. 2.00 


Fine collection of Pieces, Songs and Tunes, may 
also be found in Emerson’s New Method, Clarke's 
New Method, and in Root’s School for Cabinet Or- 
gans. 





New Cuourca Music Book in Auoust. 





Either of the above books sent, postpaid, for retail 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 





A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, : 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, #2. 
THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co., 
duly DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 





? ‘to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 

the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 

Machine ever invented. Address JOUNSON, CLARK 

& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 

Pa.; Chicago, 1ll,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo, 
20—13t 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CircuLaTion RATES 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST PUSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, Ocentsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 





| THIRTY-THREE REASONS WHY 


the first ones proposed were in cooking, and | todo it. Good busbands have always had | Everybody Should Buy the Oclebrated 


| “WEED” 


CAE FEE 


1. Itis no humbug, and warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction. 
2. We have had 15 years’ experience manufacturing 
and perfecting them. 
3. We have secured patent rights on the most impor- 
tant improvements. 
4. It has proved reliable, practical, and become a 
staple article. 
5. It is awarded the highest premiums at all exhibi- 
tions. ; 
6. It possesses 30 Many merits over all other sweepers, 
7. The boxes and covers are made of the best black 
walnut. 
8. It is neat, light, strong and will last a lifetime, 
9. It is well finished, and smooth inside and out. 
10. It has bevelled sides to prevent the escape of dust, 
11. It has covers that will not bend, get out of shape 
and break off. 
12, The corners and edges are nicely rounded and fin- 
ished. ; 
13. They are put together with serews instead of sta- 
tionary rivets. 
14. The brush: can be raised or lowered and adjusted 
to fit the carpets. 
15. The brush can be lowered until it is entirely worn 
out. 
16. It has the patent plates, guards and counter-sinks 
to prevent clogging up. 
17. It has the improved serpentine brush and is lou.ger 
than others. 
18. The brush can be taken out ina moment if neées- 
sary. 
19. The brush revolves more rapidly than any other. 
20. It sweeps much closer to the edges and corners. 
21. It has guards to prevent marriug the furniture or 
paint. 
22. It sweeps both ways, under beds, sofas, tables and 
chairs, 
23. It iseasy toempty, and will not fap around and 
scatter the dirt. 
24. A delicate lady or child can sweep carpets with- 
out exertion. 
25, It runs easier, sweeps cleaner, and does not wear 
the carpets. 
26. It raises no dust or lint to stifle and irritate the 
lungs. 
27. It saves all dust from furniture, books, drapery 
and ornaments. 
28, It saves the most disagreeable labor of housekeep- 
ing. 
29. Its cost is trifling compared with the comfort it af- 
fords. 
30. You would never be without one after using it. 
31. Its simplicity, utility and durability cannot be sur- 
passed. 
32. The manufacturers are responsible and reliable for 
all they recommend. ; 
33. All meehanics and traders will advise to buy the 
Weed Sweeper. 


PRICE, $3.50. 


OTIS H. WEED & 00, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 
25 COURT STREET, Boston. 
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& For sale by all the principle Carpet 
and House Furnishing Dealers. 


Liberal terms to the trade. Agents wanted every- 
where. 22—3 t. 











ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 
Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prevared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES ot 

Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 


and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 
At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 


1b- 


—_ 





WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BRGMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Mras- 


Call early. Send for Price List. 





Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION NEEDED. 

n New England all classes desire a good 
eucation for their children, but it is not to 
te obtained in the public schools. If all the 
children in Massachusetts were sent to school 
constantly from the ages of five to twenty 
years, and if no emigrants were allowed to 
enter the State for the next fifty years, the 
State would be ruined. Our people would 
all be gentlemen and iadies, professional men, 
clerks, book-keepers, and schoo! teachers. 

The correct system of education is that 
which fits young people for the duties of 
life. Mental training at the expense of phys- 
ical health is worse than useless, and a sys- 
tem of instruction which ignores the social 
nature of pupils, and gives them no idea of 
their structure or of their responsibilities as 
social beings, is singularly, defective. We 
have listened to most glowing eulogiams of 
the school system of Massachusetts, and have 
anxiously looked for corresponding results. 
We have seen many girls nearly ruined by 
this unnatural process, and have never met 
with one so capable as the old-fashioned 
echool-maams who taught school in the sum 
mer, and for the rest of the year worked at 
tailoring or dress making, or in their mother’s 
kitchen and dairy. 

For many years our young people have 
been ambitious for genteel vocations, and 
have looked with contempt upon mechani- 
cal pursuits, farming and household labor. 
The consequence is that thousands of young 
men are serving as clerks for a bare pittance, 
and many of the young women obtain a pre- 
carious subsistence, when, if they had been 
properly educated, they might have been hap- 
py members of society. At a meeting of 
the working women of Boston, Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe spol:e of washing as one of the 
fine arts; aud certainly even the people who 
dwell in marble halls could dispense with 
pictures and statues with less inconvenience 
than with the services of the laundry woman. 
It is pleasant to be able to spend the morning 
in libraries, or in sttidios, to drive about the 
country in the afternoon, and in the evening 
to listen to lectures, attend conceris or wit- 
ness dramatic representations. But however 
refined or intellectual we may be, if we are 
healthy we are forced to the conclusion, three 
times every day, that we are of the earth, 
earthly, and in common with the vegetable 
and animal creations, must obtain sustenance 
or die. In view of this fact, he is the best 
educated man, who can best supply his own 
needs without trespassing on the rights of his 
fellows. 

Philosophers have decided that the highest 
happiness is found in the exercise of our fa- 
culties, not in mental labor alone, nor in con- 
tinued manual labor. Statistics show that 
girls employed in factories twelve hours per 
day, live, on an average, four years; and that 
girls who run heavy sewing machines are 
broken down in two years. Our fashionable 
sisters, who, like the lilies of the field, neither 
toil or spin, have every means of enjoyment 
within their reach, but they fail to secure 
the highest happiness. Their days are fre- 
quently cut short by dissipation; they are 
little loved in life, and few mourn their de- 
parture. 

The necessity of a radical change in our 
system of educatiun has been freely discussed 
of late, by many able men in England and 

merica’ The prize system has been con- 

mned as fraught with serious evils. Dr. 
es, a fellow of the Royal Society, says it 
d4s no good whatever, and indeed boys are 
frauently repelled from ail knowledge there- 
by Mental work, beyond the strength which 
the\ervous system is able to bear, affects the 
dev@pment of the whole body, and disposes 
it to\orbid action which would not other- 
wise how itself. 

At meeting in Boston, Mr. Chaney read 
extract from the Massachusetts Teacher, 
showinghat children who attend school only 
half theime surpass, in intellectual attain- 
ments, dildren who are at school all the 
time; whe children who work only half the 
time growup into far more valuable opera- 
tives than \e children who work all the time. 

The limiget by Nature to the capacity of 
attention at profitable mental labor is placed 
by high antyrity at about half the common 
school time ozhildren. Mr. Froude, of Eng- 
land, contendthat the practical necessities 
must take precjence of the intellectual; and 
that the abilit to do something, and not 
merely to ans*% questions, should still be 
the back bone %he education of every boy 
who is to earn hijread by manual labor. 

To open and enlge the mind is the function 
of education, but iy not the ultiniate object 
of it. Of late, chipen have been taught on 
& plan similar to th on which turkeys cre 
crammed. More vatys instruction has been 
forced into their min¢han their intellectual 
system can assimilate Now, as our schools 
are supported by publtaxation, and were 
designed for the benefit the children, and 

hot for the developme) of any particular 
theory or system, we tri that the voice of 
the people will be hearaye wants of the 
rising generation considey by those who 
race mirage aad “jters, as well as 
riends uman 

everywhere, aud progress 


A. 8. T. 





TO WOMEN EVERYWHERE. ‘ 
The “Anti Fashion” Society of Vineland, 


New Jersey, seek to accomplish the liberation | 


of Woman from one of the forms of servitude, 
which hinders the perfect physical develop- 
ment and the mental and moral growth of 
Womaa. 

This bondage to fashion in the use of cor- 
sets und tight fitting dresses, prevents nor 
mal expansion of form, and perfect exercise 
of respiratory organs. Wearing long, weighty 
skirts destroys equilibrium, and prevents de- 
velopment of the muscular system. Absorb- 
ing attention to the details of frequently chang- 
ing styles, wastes time and strength A low 
standard of self-respect, which makes dress 
paramount to character, deprives many wo- 
men of opportunity for intellectual attainment 
or profitable social interchange. Love of 
dress exposes a large class of young women 
to temptations which lead to vicious and de- 
structive habits. 

Therefore we appeal to the consciences of 
all women who desire the welfare and eleva- 
tion of womenkind, especially of women in 
Christian churches, to co-operate with us in 
an endeavor to establish a healthful mode of 
dress, and a simplicity of stylo which will 
diminish expenditure of time and means. 
The sensible, conscientious women of this 
land have it in their power to take heavy bur- 
dens off the shoulders of our sex physically, 
and to remove one of the greatest barriers to 
an enlightened and perfected womanhood. 

Will not such women combine heart, con- 
science, will and endeavor, to make a health- 
ful, simple dress the standard for themselves 
and others? We have a moral contest to 
wage with the spirit of gain which fills its 
coffers through the ingenuities of the fickle 
tyrant, with the fixed apathy of habit with 
conventional prejudice, with the spirit of ty- 
ranuy which fails to recognize the right of 
Woman to clothe herself as she pleases. But 
the physical, mental and moral requirements 
of womauvhood impose obligations deep and 
high, and which bear directly upon the pro 
gress and salvation of humanity through Wo- 
man’s sacred prerogative of motherhood. 

DexBorRAH L. BuTLER, President. 
Avuausta CooPpER BRISTOL, Cor.Sec. 
Susan P. Fow.er, Ree. Sec. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL IN EUROPE. 


Epirors JoURNAL:—Three months of last 
year we spent in London. The pleasure of 
those three,months was greatly increased by 
occasionally receiving a copy of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. This came about through the 
thoughtfulness of kind Mrs. C. A. Joy, now 
residing in Ventnor, Isle of Wight, England. 
Mrs. Joy knows well how to surprise her 
friends and all within her reach, with welcome 
and unexpected things. She seems ever to be 
on the lookout for opportunities to do good, 
and her hand is not slow to carry out the 
thought. 

As the dear familiar paper presented itself 
all unexpectedly with the first batch of mail 
matter, none but those, who have experienced 
such pleasant surprises, can know how eager- 
ly the home looking sheet was siezed and 
read from end to end. But this is not all the 
good she accomplished by her endeavor to 
give pleasure to a fellow country woman trav- 
eling in a foreign land. Some of the caps 
were passed to the notice of an interesting 
and accomplished lady from Dundee, Scot- 
land, who was then making a short stay in 
London. This lady proved to be an earnest 
Woman Suffragist, having worked in conven- 
tion with John Stuart Mill and others. She 
was, as a friend said of her, ‘“‘a woman of 
American ideas, and wonderfully interested 
in American institutions.” Of herself she 
said, “I have an American cook stove in my 
kitchen, an American sewing machine in my 
sitting-room, and all the American books, I 
can get, in my library. And now I must have 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” The subscription 
price was forthcoming at once, and from that 
hour she has become an interested reader of 
its columns. 

During our stay later copies came to my 
hand; ove at Queenstown, as we took ship 
for home, which was made todo duty among 
the passengers, one lady perusing and passiug 
it to another, until at the end of the voyage 
the paper was either worn out or appropri- 
atéd. So much miay be done to shed abroad 
the light of truth if only there is a mind de- 
voted to the work. It certainly costs very 
little trouble to lend books and papers to 
those who are not able or willing to buy, end 
to enlist the attention of others. 

Very truly, &c., H. M. J. 

Canastota, N. Y. 


JUDGE NOTT’S DECISION. 


Truly our country needs women thoroughly 
prepared and qualified to serve as attorneys 
and lawyers. One has only to read the opin- 
ion of Judge Nott in the case of Mrs. Lock- 
wood to be convinced of this, and fortunately 
it is not in the power of this honorable J udge 
to prevent their‘admissiou into the liberal pro- 
fession of which he is so illiberal a member. 

We have some curiosity to know what would 
be the conduct of this wise Draco, should 
Congress, in the face of his doubts and deliv- 
erances, assert its authority to overthrow what 








| the dark ages have established as the status of 
| married women, by passing a law making 
| them eligible to the office of attorney in the 
federal courts. Such a law would, we are in- 
| clined to think, silence the agitation of such 
learned jud ges as the Hon. Mr. Nott, for we 
| doubt if a man who has so much respect for 
what “society has established’’ could find it 
in his heart to openly ignore a Congressional 
statute. 

The Judge’s mind seems to be somewhat 
confused on the Woman question generally. 
He certainly cannot be ignorant ot the exis- 
tence of single women and yet, after laboring 
with energetic feebleness to prove that a mar- 
ried woman is not eligible to the office of at- 
torney, he announces that the Court refuses to 
act upon the application before them for want 
of jurisdiction, and just as one begins to think 
that at last they taste the flavor of law in his 
speech, he concludes with the statement that 
“a woman is without legal capacity to take 
the office of attorney.” We wouldn't pre- 
sume to accuse the learned Judge of a falla 
cy in reasoning, but we wonder if he considers 
the terms woman, and married woman synon- 
ymous? if not, we are at a loss to see the rele- 
vancy of his conclusion with his own argument 
or with the application before them. 

The learned justice seems to be ignorant of 
the fact that there are at present a number of 
single women practising at the bars ot Courts 
quite as honorable as the Court of Claims. We 
must conclude therefore that all Courts do not 
agree with Judge Nott. 

The,argument of the Judge is certainly high- 
ly flavored with his own personal prejudices on 
the subject, and had he been half as zealous in 
stating the legal obstacles in the case, as in 
giving his own narrow view of the question, 
we 1. ight at least have felt that we had heard 
the law expounded, even if justice had not 
been satistied. 

There is certainly, to say the least, a com. 
promise of the dignity of a Court which, claim- 
ing to decide a question upon jurisdiction, de- 
votes almost the entire argument to setting 
forth the personal opinion of the Judge in ref- 
erence to the policy and propriety of the meas- 
ure. 

One concludes the argument, feeling thai 
one knows a great deal about Judge Nott, but 
vely little about the legal obstacles involved in 
the question. Our heart’s desire and prayer 
are that some of us may yet live to see tlie 
day when the momentous questions bearing 
upon Woman’s privileges, rights or duties, will 
not be left entixely with men to decide, but 
when women, too, who certajnly ought to know 
as much about their adaptation for certain 
work as do men, will have a voice in the deci- 
sion. We wonder, sometimes, how men would 
relish having women alone decide upon all 
questions of right or privilege for them, they 
acting only in “the silent influence” capacity. 

Keokuk, Iowa. J.C. 


WOMEN WHO NEED THE BALLOT. 


The question of paying the teachers of the 
public schools of Providence,R.I.,the portion of 
their salaries fur August and September, 1873, 
came up at the meeting of the Board of Al- 
dermen on Thursday evening, and there was 
some discussion, the opponents of the teach- 
ers urging that their right to be paid should 
be decided by the Supreme Court, before the al- 
dermen acted upon the question. Mayor Doyle, 
the cantankerous, declared that they didn’t 
dare to test the matter in court, but one of 
the aldermen replied that 200 of them had 
already retained counsel to prosecute the city. 
An order for paying the bill finally passed, 
whereupon, Mayor Doyle exclaimed, some- 
what spitefully, that he would not only veto 
the bill but would refuse to approve a war- 
rant for taking $25,000 from the treasury, to 
pay any such “unjust claims,” unless com- 
pelled by a higher authority than the city 
council. If these 200 lady teachers had only 
had votes Mayor Doyle would never have op- 
posed their payment. 


HARVARD COLLEGE A CLOSE CORPORATION. 


The Springfield Republican says that the $50,- 
000 recently reported as collected for Harvard 
College f:om ite alumni was one installment of 
a fund of $300,000 which it is proposed to raise, 
to be used as the College needs, but the money 
comesin very slowly, and it is said that many 
of the graduates refuse to give, alleging that 
the College is ruled by a clique, that favoritism 
prevails in the management, and that some of 
those holding high places are incompetent. 
This last probably refers to the Corporation, 
waich is the real governing power of the Col- 
lege; the Overseers who are annually elected 
with so much formality, being but an orna- 
mental appendage in comparison. There are 
six members of the Corporation, not counting 
the President. They hold office for life, fill 
their own vacancies, and are pretty securely 
lodged beyond the reach of public opinion. 
Four of them are Boston merchants of no spe- 
cial cultivation or enlightenment; the fifth being 
are'ired clergyman, and the sixth a retired 
judge. 














A PERSECUTED MOTHER. 


Madame Lucca, the songstress, to prevent 
apy further litigation in her divorce suit with 
her first husband, Baron yon Rhaden, of Ber- 
lin, has agreed to grant him the custody of 








HAVE WE TWO BRAINS! 
DR. C. E. BROWN-SEQUARD. 

IS ALCOHOL A POISON! 
DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. 

THE POET LONGFELLOW, 
JAMES T. FIELDS | 

U. S. SURVEY OF THE WEST. | 

(With Map) UNDER LIFUT. G.M. WHEEEER 
THE HORSE IN AMERICA, 

(Illustrated.) Discoveries by Prof. 0. C. MARSH, 
SAFETY AT SEA. 

(Illustrated.) IRON STEAMERS THAT WILL 

NOT SINK. 

These interesting Lectures and Letters, with a care. | 
ful report of the important Papers read at the April 
meeting of the National Academy of Sciences at | 
Washington, and at the May meeting of the American | 
Oriental Society, at Boston, are published in full in 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRA, No. 19. Price in sheet | 
form, 10 cents; in pamphlet, 20 cents, or seven for 
$100 

Circulars, giving full details of the contents of all | 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS, free by mail. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, | 
The Farmers’ Favorite Paper, 


until Jan. 1, 1875, for $1.00 Address, 
Tux Trinune, New York. 


| 
| 
| 


US. 
PIANOCO. 


S290. 


It costs leas than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of Whom make 100 per 
cent, profit. Webave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or issions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned ; our cases Deu= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron piate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U.S. PIANO CoO., 


«810 Broadway, New York. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Rrattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION 
or Tus 


Woman's Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Will open on Thursday, October 1, 1874, and will con- 
tinue twenty-two weeks. 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
14385 North 19th St, Phila, 

A BEAUTIFUL HOME, 

FOR SALE In Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad on high ground, commanding a beautiful 


| prospect on all sides, expecially of the Blue Hills of 


Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 


| oughly-butlt, containing Lb roome, plenty of water— 


hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &e., &e, Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired, An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P.O, 
li— 





A PPLETON'S 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on e 
subject. Printed from new t,pe, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps, 


The work originally published under the title of 
Tuk New Amenican CycLorapia was completed 
in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which 
it has attained in all parts of the United States, and 
the signa) developments which have taken pirce in 
every branch of science, literature and art, have in- 
duced the editors and publishers to submit it to an 
exact and thorcugh revision, and to issue a new edi. 
tion entitled Tit AM&RICAN CYCLOP DIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in ever Crpertens of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an pm want, 

The movement of pe itical affuirs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful ap- 
plication to the industrial and useful art« and the 
convenience and refinement of social life, Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment, The civil war 
of our own country, which was at its hight when the 
last volume of the old work appeared, has happily 

ended, and a new coure of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowle has 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The sy political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place 
in permanent and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but the page has been printed on new type, 
forming, in fact, a new Cyclopwdia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 
ae in its composition as have been suggested 

y longer experience and enla knowledge. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 








PROPRIETORS. 

™ Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for 
ty rooms in connection with their long extablished 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
we rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 

THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
andgpen to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examisations, The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the ist, 2d 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September), 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President, For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
21—15t 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marlb tf 89 West 26th Street. New York. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Offices-17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


tw” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Core of al) Disensen. 


Chaplin’s Life of 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


With an Introduction by Ex-Gev. Ciaffin, 
is Ready. The Character and Services of the 
Noble Statesman, the Special Advantages 
Possessed by the Well-Known Authors, the 











coveries in science, of every fresh production in Lit- 
erature, and of the sewest Inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
| ecpeoren od labor, and with the most ample resources 

or carrying it on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition, have been added, not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidi- 
ty and force to the explanations in the text. They 
eribrace all branches of science and of natural his- 
tory, and depict the most famous and remarkable 
features of scenery, architecture and art, as well as 
the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. 
Although intended for instruction rather than embel- 
lishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormous, and it is believed they will find a welcome 
reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, 
and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers, only, payable on 
delivery of each volume, “It will be completed in 
sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 
800 pages. fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood ngravings, and with numerous colored Lith- 
Ographic Maps. 


Price and Style of Binding. 


In extra Cloth, per vol..cseseceee s evececcecceces 85.00 
In Library Leather, per v0leccecsecececccessecees 6.00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol... scccseeecces 7.00 
In Half Russia, Extra Gilt, per vol....cese+ eeeee 8.00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt, per vol .....+++++ 10 00 
In Full Russia, per vol.cceccccecesceccecees +e «0010.00 


Six volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, ua- 
til completion, will be iseued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the American Cyclopadir, 
showing type, illustrations, &c., will be sent gratis on 
application. 


First cLass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Steck at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Mast be sold be- 
fere February ist,at HERBERT & Co.’s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 








Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av co; mer 
Sib Jtreet, 


NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinica 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear I'firmary ane 





the City Dispensaries. They receive practical tratn- 


which treats about 





Beautiful Heliotype Portraits, Engravings, 


ing in the New York Infirmary, 


Fac-Simile Letters, ita Size (604 pages, 12 | seven thousand patients annually. 
me.,) and low price, ($1.50), comabine te | Forannouncements sad particulars address the Secs 
render this the most Popular Beek of the 
day.—Agents Wanted, 

BOSTON: D. LOTHROP § CO.,, Publishers. 





their child and ask no alimony. 


Send for their full Iltustrated Catalogue. 
22—4t 


retary of the Faculty,, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell,, 





1288 d Av 


New Yerk City 
ly Jan.& 
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Woman's Journal. 


= 
Boston, Chicago and St. Lows, June 20, 1674. 


NOTICE. 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
soriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 


paper will be their receipt 
Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his eub- 
seription expires on hie paper, When he paye bis an- 
peal vabncription the changed date of the paper wil! 
bie rece! pt. 


NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Dee Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JouuNaL, for sale at 
AL ft Mower’s News Room, Jones’ Block, East 
Locust St. P 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for sale, . 


New Premiums, 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.5) for each, we will give a Wil- 
oox & Gibbe Sewing Machine of woich the market 
price is $0). 

‘We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to an 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at 82.5) 
each. 





Fourth of July! 
A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION 


Of the Fourth of July, will be held in 
HIARMONY GROVE, 
South Framingham, at 11.0 a.™., at which there 
will be 


Addresses, Music, Songs, Refreshments, 
and a Social Reunion of the friends of Suffrage 
from all parts of the State accessible by railroads. 


Aw Excursion Train wil! leave Boston for the 


grove at 10.10 a.m. Additional trainsat 11 a. M.and 


En route, I receive letters which bring news | The inequality between curtesy and dower | 


of some of the peace celebrations of this last 
Mother's Day. Mr. J. H. K. Wilcox in Wash- 
ington, and Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford in Jersey 
City, each organized the first Mother's Day 
festival ever beld in these respective cities. 
Vineland, too, beld or promished to hold, a 
first meeting this second of June. The Jour- 
NAL wil) give Mrs. Hanaford’s report in an- 
other column, and that and all the other re- 
ports will be collected in a pamphlet similar 
tu that which contains the reports of last 
year’s meetings. 

The fear of missing the mail, for this letter 
must be sent from Washington, D. C., will 
not allow me here to speak of our June Peace 
Day in Boston. Before another week expires 

| I shall endeavor, in the quiet of home, to give 
shape to its happy recollection. 
| without a word of Washington, save that it 
| is hot enough to melt marble itself, farewell. 
J. W. H. 


—_———_— 


THE REAL ESTATE OF WIVES. 


The present Legislature of Massachusetts 

| has improved the laws which affect the prop- 

| erty rights of wives in several important par- 

| ticulars, which have already been noticed in 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 

Itisa great gain, when a wife who owns 
shares in a corporation, may legally convey 
| these shares, if at any time,in her judgment, 
| it is best to do 89. 
| Itis agreatgain, when a wife is legally en- 
| titled to what she earns outside of her family. 
| All that a wife earns in her family still counts 
| for nothing, unless her dower, which is the 


1.30 vy. mM. Return Trains at 6.30 r. M. Reduced ’ 
fares have also been granted upon all railroads ter- use of a third of the husband’s real estate, 
mingting in Framingham, so as to accommodate the | and never paid until after his death, is to be 


friends in Southern, Western and Northern Massa- | 
chusetts, 

Distinguished ‘speakers have been invited, whose 
names will be announced next week, 

Lat all friends of Equal Rights for Women gather 
to this Celebration. Let it be an occasion both of 
pleasure and of profitable conference. In this cool 
grove, where the Massachusetts Abolitionists declar- 
ed their allegiance to the Higher Law, let us renew 
our vows to Universal Liberty, and animate each oth- 
er to more efficient and practical effort. 

Woman Suffrage Clubs are especially invited to 
send numerous representatives, and thus to become ac- 
quainted with each other, 

Excursion tickets are for sale at the office of the 
Woman's JounnaL—price 95 cts., which includes 
railroad fares both ways and admission to the grove. 

The Hall in Framingham has been engaged in case 
of rain, and there will be no postponement under 
any circumstances, 


reckoned as earnings. 

It is a great gain, when a wife can make a 
contract as though she were unmarried. 

It is a great comfort and gain, when no one 
has a legal right to prevent a wife and mother 
from being the guardian of her own or any 
other children. 

These several advantages are now secured 
to the wives of Massachusetts. 

In regard to the real estate of wives, the 
gain is much less. As the law now stands, 
“a married woman may convey and lease her 
real property without her husband’s consent, 
but her separate conveyance shall be subject 
to her husband’s contingent interest therein.” 
That is to say amarried woman may sell her 





COME ONE! COME ALL!! 
On behalf of Ex. Com., 
JuLiA Warp Howe, 
Mas. Isaac AMES. 
Marea. A. A. FeELLows, 
Mary A. LivernmMonrsg, 
a CAROLINE M, SEVERANCE, 

Anny W. May. 
Susiz C. Voo.. 
Maria F. WALLING. 
Katiz T. Woops. 
Lucy STONE. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE---MOTHER’S DAY 
FESTIVALS. 


My last editorial, the first in many.weeks, 
celebrated my return from the tropics to our 
own New England. It was scarcely out of 
my hands when, obeying a new summons, 1 
passed out of the familiar limits to visit 
Swarthmore College, an institution sheltered 
beneath the wing of the Quaker Dove, and 
dear to the friends of Co-education. Flying 
from crowded New York and hot Philadel- 
phia, it was indeed a serene refuge which I 
found at Swarthmore. The situation of the 
College impresses ono like a beautiful picture, 
so green, fair and wide is the plateau on 
which it stands, commanding an extensive 
prospect, and its grassy surroundings relieved 
by woods and thickets. The building has al- 
ready been likened to a well known palace 
in France. It may indeed be called a Quaker 
Tuilleries, but Franklin would have been 
more at home in it than Louis Sixteenth. 

A lectnre, read in the hall of the College, 
im presence of all the teachers and undergrad- 
uates, and a pleasant Sabbath of rest follow- 
ing; this comprises my experience of Swarth- 
more. The number of pupils, including 
those of the preparatory department, is about 
two hundred and sixty, one hundred of whom 
are girls. I saw the young people together at 
the table, in the hall or chapel, and in the reci- 
tation rooms. Their whole tone and relation 
seemed one of simple, natural amity. The 
girls were not coquettish,nor the boys lumpish. 
Their demeanor, on the contrary, indicated 
the presence of a greater interest, effacing for 
the time the absorbing interest they might 
have felt in each other. ‘The College curricu- 
lum aims at high and extended scholarship. 
Yet the students of both sexes are as brisk 
and blooming as becomes their age. The 
matron told me, indeed, that one of the male 
students had broken down, and would be sent 
home immediately. Such failures are quite 
ascommon among boys as among girls, and 
only show that not every constitution, male 
or female, can bear the strain of severe and 
continuous study. 

My glimpse of the recitation rooms was on 
Monday, June 8, the first day of the annual 
examinations which will close this collegiate 
year. I took leave of Prof. Magill and his 
excellent lady, in the persuasion that they and 
others are doing a good work here, building a 
strong and availing fortress against the iguo™ 
rance and superstition which prey upon the 
human race. 


real estate, and give a valid title, provided any 
one will buy property of which another person 
may have theentire use as long as he lives. 
This is what a husband’s contingent interest 
means. It is the “estate by the curtesy” 
which entitles every husband to the life-use 
of all his wife’s lands whenever they have had 
a child born alive, and it is this right which 
the present law does not remove. 

Every one knows how seldom real estate is 
sold while it is encumbered with the wife’s 
right of dower, which is only the use of one- 
third of the land. It is easy tosee how much 
more difficult it will be to sell land which is 
encumbered with the husband’s right to the 
use of the whole of it. 

Practicaily, though a married woman is now 
legally entitled to sell her real estate, she will 
not find a purchaser upon the only terms 
which the law allows herto give. A married 
woman, who has never had children, is a gain- 
er by the passage of this law, for she can sell her 
real property as though she were unmarried. 
But the great majority of married women are 
mothers. And more legislation is needed in 
this case to give them any control of their 
real property, worth naming. L. 8. 


A SEPARATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 


The question of a separate prison for wo- 
men, which shall be especially reformatory in 
its character, comes up in the Massachusetts 
Senate on Friday for final settlement, a mo- 
tion to reconsider having been adopted. 

The women of Massachusetts are awaiting 
with deep interest the final action of the Senate 
upon this important question. They wait to 
see whether the men who oppose Woman’s 
equal political rights are animated by any real 
regard and respect for the opposite sex, or 
whether they are willing, for the sake of paltry 
pecuniary economy, to continue a system which 
is degrading and demoralizing both to men and 
women. 

We shall have something to say hereafter 
concerning the tone and spirit of the debate 
upon this question. For the present, we will 
only say that the passage of the bill is de- 
manded by the highest considerations of justice 
and expediency. A similar institution now in 
operation in Indiana has proved most salutary 
and beneficial, and the women of Massachu- 
setts ask for the separate prison as an evidence 
that the Legislators of the Commonwealth are 
interested in the welfare and dignity of wo- 

manhood. 











H. B. B. 


2s. e—____ 


THE NEW LAW FOR MARRIED WOMEN. 


Speaking of the law recently enacted by the 
Massachusetts Legislature giving married wo- 
men a right to sell their property, subject only 
to the contingent interest of the husband, a 
correspondent suggests that“‘a married woman 
does not gain much by being allowed to seli 
her land without her husband's joining in the 
deed.” This objection is not well founded. 





Meantime, 


is wrong, no doubt. Bot the new law places 


husband and wife on an equality in regard to | 


their power of selling real estate. If the hus- 
band conveys bis rea! estate, without his wife’s 
joining in the deed, it does not deprive her of 


her right of dower in the estate, should she | 
| swept away property qualifications, and con- | 


survive him. So now, if a woman should sell 
her rea] estate without her husband’s joining 
in the deed, it will not deprive him of his right 
as tenant by the curtesy. 
is gained by giving the wife the same power 
to convey her real estate which the husband 
has over his. In one respect the wife has an 
ad vautage. 
bas children or not. The man’s right, as ten- 
ant by the curtesy, only arises in case his wife 
| has borne him a living child. 

Practically it will be found that women are 
benefited, not merely by the recognition of 
equality given by the statute, but by the abso- 
lute power of sale which is given to wives who 
have had no children, and by the power of 
mortgaging and actually selling, subject to the 
husband’s curtesy, which I am sure many 
wives will be glad to exercise. Half a loaf 
must content us till we get the whole. 

8. E. 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE THE LESSON OF HISTORY. 


The opponents of Impartial Suffrage assert 
that Woman’s participation in Government 
is contrary to nature and to history. We 
maintain, on the contrary, that it is in strict 
accordance with both. The following propo- 
sitions may be stated as political axioms: 

1. Political Progress, historically viewed, 
consists in the successive extension of Suffrage 
to classes hitherto disfranchised. 

2. The enlargement of Woman’s sphere of 
activity and the recognition of her Equal 
Rights marks and measures the Progress of 
Civilization. 

In a state of barbarism, where men subsist 
mainly by hunting or pasturage, progress is 
impossible; war is chronic, and women are 
enslaved. The Indian squaw has no rights 
that the red man is bound to respect. Even 
under a despotism women aie secluced in 
harems, and polygamy prevails. But Civili- 
zation and Woman’s Rights go hand in hand; 
neither can advance without the other. 

When Mankind emerge from barbarism, the 
earliest and rudest form of government is 
Despotism. Now whatis Despotism? It is 
a political society wherein only one man (or, 
as often happens, one woman,) is endowed 
with absolute political power. It seems to 
be an instinct among savages, since any gov- 
ernment is better than none, to attach them- 
selves with unquestioning fidelity to some 
vigorous leader, and to place unlimited pow- 
er in his hands. But human nature cannot 
safely be thus trusted. Absolute power al- 
ways corrupts its possesscr. Invariably the 
trust is abused. The protector of society be- 
comes its oppressor. The despot and his sat- 
ellites monopolize the prizes of life, and the 
mass of mankind remain degraded and en- 
slaved. 

But the despot can only rule by employing 
subordinates. Ere long these subordinates 
combine against him. They wring from his 
reluctant hands certain permanent privileges 
for themselves and their children. And thus 
Despotism always ultimates in the second 
great historical form of government, to-wit an 
Aristocracy of Birth. 

Now whatis an Aristocracy of Birth? It is 
a political society wherein a certain number 
of men and women of the first families are en- 
dowed with political power. Half civilized 
communities are thus ranged under the ban. 
ners of their feudal superiors, who exact un- 
questioning obedience. These great families 
in their turn become demoralized by power. 
They become the victims of their own unbri- 
dled passions, and waste the substance of the 
people in military conflicts. 

But still the circle of intelligence widens. 
The luxury of the nobility stimulates com- 
merce and manufactures. Wealth accumu- 
lates. The merchants and manufacturers, 
in their turn, combine against the nobles. 
Entrenched in their walled cities they extort 
municipal privileges, By degrees the Aris- 
tocracy of Birth gives place to the more nu- 
merous Aristocracy of Wealth, or in otber 
words to a political society wherein a great 
many rich men and women exercise political 
power. Thisis the third great step in the po- 
litical progress of nations, 

The cirzle continues to widen. The sons 
and daughters of rich men become demoral- 
ized; the children of poor men take their 
places. Primogeniture and land monopoly 
give place to a more general equality of social 
conditions. At this critical moment America 
is discovered and colonized. Upon the vir- 
gin soil of the new continent, Humanity takes 
a new departure. 

When the American Revolution ended, our 
national independence was achieved. But 





stitutions. Republican government, even in 
our present restricted sense, did not yet exist. 
In almostevery State, Suffrage was limited by 
property qualifications. Even in States like 
Massachusetts, where such qualifications did 
| not before exist, the Federalists hastened to 
impose them. It was still only“‘a rich man’s 
government.” 





I think a good deal | 


Her dower is secure, whether she | 


aristocratic privileges still lingered in our in- | 


But scarcely were the guns of the Revolu- 
tion silent when the Democratic party, under 
Jefferson, assailed the prc perty qualifications 
for voting. The watchword of the Democra- 
cy in 1800, was “a white man’s government.” 
In a single generation they expelled the 
Federalists from power in State and Nation, 


ferred Suffrage up@m all free men. For the 
first time in history, farmers, mechanics and 
laborers voted. The barriers of class exclu- 
siveness were broken down. Attracted by 
| the grand ideal of liberty, a tide of immigra- 
‘tion poured in from Europe, and the Great 

tepublic was organized upon the principle of 

“the consent of the governed.” 

But power demoralized the Democratic 
| party. The great vested interest of Slavery 
| became supreme. It arrayed itself against 
Free labor, and attempted to destroy the 
Union. The Civil War followed. Slavery 
went down. The South was reconstructed 
by the Republican party on the basis of ‘‘Man- 
hood Suffrage.” This principle has been im- 
bedded in the Federal Constitution by the 
passage of the Fifteenth Amendment. To- 
day every man is a sovereign; only women 
are subjects. The political aristocracies of 
Birth, of Wealth, and of Race are forever over- 
thrown, and our government has passed into 
the hands of an Aristocracy of Sex. 

But scarcely hasthis new Revolution been 
achieved when a new movement is manifest 
in society. As the Democracy demanded 
Suffrage for poor white men, and as the Re. 
publicans demanded Suffrage for colored men, 
so the New Party demand Suffrage for the wo- 
men of America. The demand is sustained 
by the same arguments, is founded upon the 
same principles, and is destined to achieve a 
similar victory. 

For whenever any class of men have lifted 
themselves to the political level, they have 
always instinctively sought to place women 
at their side. In Monarchies women have 
been rulers; Semiramis in Babylon, Zenobia 
in Palmyra, Cleopatra in Egypt, Isabella in 
Spain, Christina in Sweden, Maria Theresa 
in Austria, Catherine in Russia, Elizabeth in 
England. In Aristocracies of Birth women 
have inherited titles; they have exercised feu- 
dal jurisdiction; they have led armies to vic- 
tory; women who are born nobles in their 
own right sit and vote in the Diet of Austria. 
In Aristocracies of Wealth women share the 
pursuits and enjoy the privileges of their class. 
In Holland, the best governed nation in Eu- 
rope, women vote upon the same property 
qualifications as men; in Great Brita‘n, a 
rich man’s government, women vote upon a 
property qualification in parochial and mu- 
nicipal elections, and exert a great and grow- 
ing political influence; they vote, as stock- 
holders of the East India Company and of the 
Bank of England. 

Are American women alone unworthy of 
political responsibilities? Are American men 
afraid to trust their own wives and sisters and 
daughters with the duty and dignity of citi- 
zenship? It is impossible. In the State, as 
in the Church there will eventually be neither 
Jew, nor Greek, neither bond nor free, nei- 
ther male nor female, but we shall all become 
one in the perfected unity of Christian Civiliz- 
ation. H.B.B. 





RECEIPT FOR MAKING A GOOD SERVANT. 


[A friend of ours, who has had many years 
experience iu housekeeping, sends to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL the following receipt, which 
she has found effectual. ] 

Let the mistress of the house take two 
pounds of the very best self-control, a pound 
and a half of patience, a pound and a half of 
justice, a pound of consideration and a pound 
of discipline. Let this be sweetened with 
charity, let it simmer well, and letit be taken 
in daily or (in extreme cases) in hourly doses, 
—and be kept always on hand. Then the do- 
mestic wheels will rub quite smoothly. 


THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY. 


The House Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the petition of Susan B. 
Anthony, have made a report in the case. She 
prayed that a fine alleged to have been unjust- 
ly imposed on her by a judgment of the cir- 
cuit court of the United States for the northern 
district of New York for the act of voting may 
be remitted. The report concludes as follows: 


We come to the great question in this case: 
Whether the judge erred in withdrawing the 
case from the jury. Upon this question it 
would seem that the judge himself vacillated 
in the trial, because he permitted evidence to 
be gone into on both sides as a question of 
fact, tending to show whether the petitioner 
did or did not vote knowing that she had no 
right so to do, but afterward withdrew the 
consideration of that evidence upon the fact 
ef intention or guilty knowledge wholly from 
the jury, and ordered a verdict to be entered 
up upon his own decision, without allowing the 
question either to be argued or submitted to 
the jury, or the jury to pass upon it. 

There certainly can be no graver question 
affecting the rights of citizens than this, The 
whole theory of trial by jury at common law 
consists in the fundamental maxim that before 
any conviction can be had for a crime it must 
be passed upon by twelve good and lawful 
men, the peers of the accused; and the very 
oath prescribed to jurors by the common law 
most distinctly guaranteed this right to the 
accused: “You shall well and truly try and 
true deliverance make, between the king and 











| the prisoner at the bar, according { yoy 
evidence ;’ while at the common law t' oat 
prescribed in civil cases gave a right to audg 
to direct the jury in the matter of law, ay ; 
| direct the verdict one way or the other, a }, 
| saw fit, the oath being substantially as folloy 
“You shall well and truly try the issue betw 
| party and party, according to the law and ¢! 
evidence given you.” 

Whatever changes may have been made 
the practice of the States since the time of t 
| early amendments to the Constitution, cert 
| it is that at that time, after a jury had be 
| empanelled, there was no way that the acc 
| ed could be put in jeopardy of life or li 
without his cause being submitted to twel 
men and their unanimous verdict passing up 
the fact of his guilt or innocence, 


| 


whole English Constitution and machinery 
Government—not quoting words—were on 
to put into a jury-box twelve honest me 
What advantage could it be to an accused 
put twelve honest men into the jury-box, if t 
judge, without asking for their opinion or wit 
out their intervention, can order -a verdict 
guilty to be entered up against the acc 
Nothing, therefore, can be of more consequen 
to the citizen in troublous times to pro’ 
him against the exercise of usurped or oth 
power for oppression, than the intervention 
the judgment of his peers upon the quest 
whether he has been guilty of a crime, an 
leged offense against the Government. An 
in the judgment of your Committee, we ca 
not too scrupulously guard, in the interest 
the liberty of the citizen, this great and almo 
invaluable right. The friends of liberty unde 
the common law system have stood for it an 
stood by it strenuously and assiduously as th 
palladium of their liberties and the impenetr 
ble shield ofthe people from oppression. B 
the order of the judge the defendant was 
prived of this right, and if in this case of mino 
consequence so far as regards the punishmen 
inflicted this can be done, so in the trial for 
murder or treason a judge may ordera verdic 
of the jury without allowing them to pass up 
the facts. It has been sometimes said: “Can 
this be done?” We are clearly of the opinion 
that it cannot and ought not to be done. It is! 
sometimes said, as a triumphant argument in 
favor of the exercise of this power: “Has not 
the judge the power to order a verdict of ac- 
quittal?” The answer to that as a matter of 
law is: “No. He can only direct the jury that 
upon the facts and matter of law he believes 
the case cannot be maintained, but that it is 
for the jury to say whether they will follow 
that direction,’’ and his remedy is to set aside 
that verdict, and that power has always been 
exercised at common law in favor of the pris- 
oner, but he cannot set aside the verdict of 
“not guilty.” Sometimes, in the darker hours 
of English jurisprudence, the judges fined the 
jury, when they were not the obedient instru- 
ments of their will, but persisted in finding the 
defendants in State prosecutions not guilty 
when the judge thought they ought to have 
been found guilty ; but neither Jeffreys nor 
Scroggs ever dared to set aside a verdict of 
not guilty. 

Your Committee have been led by the great 
consequence of this precedent more carefully 
and at length to give an examination to this 
question to which its importance would not 
otherwise have entitled it. But your Commit- 
tee do not find it necessary to impute any in- 
tent of wrong to the learned judge who tried 
the case; but the effect of his error was to de- 
prive this petitioner of a great and beneficent 
right, guaranteed to her as strongly as any 
other by the Constitution of her country, to 
have the question of her guilt passed upon by 
her peers, which error has had the same effect 
upon her rights as an intentional assumption 
of power would have had, and may have here- 
after in bad times, wherein corrupt judges, 
wieldiug instruments of power, shield them- 
selves by precedents set by good judges in 
goodtimes. ‘Therefore, because the fine has 
been imposed by a court of the United States 
for an offense triable by jury, without the 





same being submitted to the jury, and because 
the court assumed to itself the right to enter 
a verdict without submitting the case to the 
jury, and in order that the judgment of the 
House of Representatives, if it concut with th 

judgment of the Committee, may in the mor 

signal and impressive form mark its determi- 

ation to sustain in ite integrity the comm? 

law right of trial by jury, your Committee > 

commend that the prayer of the petitionere 

granted. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


A lady who has lately subscribed fi the 
Journat, said: “Why, not until I too this 
paper, did I know women were doing s™any 
new things! Whathas so stirred th? up? 
I read of one preaching, of another peticing 
law or medicine, and others engaged” work 
heretofore monopolized by men. There do 
these women live, or are they creates of the 
imagination? Notone of them is/ithin my 
circle of acquaintances, and I doubt one knows 
she can do more than to sew, coe oF teach. 
I wish every girl in the country cod take this 
paper, for it certainly does put ne desires and 
hopes into the soul. It makework of all 
kinds seem respectable and wor doing thor- 
oughly ; and more the paper 2¢8; it collects 
facts concerning Woman in hemew spheres of 
labor and proves that work imeither distinc- 
tively masculine nor feminin, but belongs to 
the one that can do it best.’” 

Pardon me for writing sus # complimenta- 
ry notice of the Journat, #4 yet we all like 
and need encouragement. What I have writ- 
ten came so heartily and¥ith so much sure 
prise at the variety of refirces ready for Wo- 
man’s acceptance, that Could not resist the 
temptation to write it? you. Other news 
papers are not ungefous to Woman, nor 
scanty in praise of he hen she succeeds; but 
of course they do not@ther up all items of in- 
terest pertaining to # 204 her new spheres of 
labor ; so this new sader of the JouRNAL, 18 
overwhelmed with tay of facts, bearing 
vpon the subject, oman and her Work.” 

AndI have sc@thing new and important 
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sity invited Mise Mary F. Eastm : them; the losses are also her own—they can- 
Mass., to give the Annual Address before its | not be recovered from the husband. She may 





literary societies. Is this not worth telling ! | labor with her hands or brains, and the hus- | 


In this College, open to both sexes, the young | band cannot, without her consent, obtain the 
ladies have their societies separate from the | proceeds. She may buy what she pleases 
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consisting of one member from each of the | 
four societies. For twenty-three years the | 
four have met, but the gentlemen only have | 
acted and the girls, as usual, have acquiesced. 

It has never, until this year, occurred to them, 

that they have any rights in the matter. They 

would not have proposed aspeaker, much less 

a woman, more than they would have pro- 

posed anything else unwomanly. Either the 

young men on the Committee were more gen- 

erous or just than any before appointed, or the 

girls were more keenly alive to the disgrace of 
always being a lay-figure, else this step ahead 

would never have been taken. “It is high 

time that you girls say something about a 

speaker, this year,’’ said one of the young 

men. “You choose one, a woman, too, if it 

pleases you, and we will help you all we can, 

the day her name goes before the societies for 
their votes.” And the girls did choose, and 

very wisely too, but when the matter came be- 

fore the joint societies, then came the tug of 
war. Gentlemen, who before had been noted 

for their politeness to ladies, who never wea- 

ried in delicate attentions and compliments, un- 
masked and frankly said, “We have allowed 
the girls to be on our committees, but we nev- 
er expected they would act! It was simply an 
act of courtesy!” It was anew experience to 
the girls, and if they showed a little temper on 
the occasion, do you wonder? We have seen 
just such masks drop, but they had not. 

After much debating and prophecying, Miss 
Eastman’s party was victorious and the girls 
learned some lessons they will not soon for- 
get. 

‘‘Without Pretense,’’ was the subject of Miss 
Eastman’s lecture, and so admirably did she 
carry out the spirit of her theme, that all gave 
her great praise. Nota syllable of Woman’s 
Rights disturbed a prejudice. It was a schol- 
ar on the hights, talking reasonably to schol. 
ars climbing up. There were rare flowers, 
culled from a rich experience, thrown into ea- 
ger, outstretched palms, there were hopeful 
words dropped into waiting souls. At the 
close of the lecture, it is safe to say, not one 
regretted that a woman had given the annual 
address before the literary societies of Otter- 
bein University. Certain it is, that never 
again will the girls in this College be content 
to simply sit in the Committee meetings. 
They will talk and vote and possibly have 
their own way, and the young men will acqui- 
esce for a season and learn the dignity there is 
in a passive state. 


Sidney, Ohio. 


Miriam M. Core. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


EpiTors Journat:— Mrs. Stanton and 
Prof.Denton are the only persons who ever pub- 
licly advocated Woman’s cause here until last 
week, when the enclosed lecture was delivered 
by Hon. John H. Oberly, editor of our lead- 
ing daily newspaper. A very large audience lis- 
tened to this discourse and many who have al- 
ways entertained the narrowest views on this 
subject, seemed to have grown mentally, dur- 
ing the time Mr. Oberly spoke. Those few 
who have dared to think for themselves, went 
away comforted and strengthened. The lec- 
turer won for himself much admiration, as 
all true reformers do; and he will have the 
pleasure of looking back in the future and 
knowing that he helped this grand work. 

Have you seen the brief history of the elev- 
en lady School Superintendents of Illinois? It 
is quite entertaining, as a newspaper story, 
and the ladies themselves are quite worthy of 
our admiration. I would send it to you, if I 
thought you had not read it. 

Hopeful for the future of all women, I re- 
main, truly Mrs. Jacos MarrTIN. 

Cairo, Illinois. 

We regret that our space only permits us to 
make the following brief extracts from Mr. 
Oberly’s excellent address : 

Woman is the president of society, with 
qualified powers—the principal of the school 


of home, with almost absolute powers. Upon 
her rest great responsibilities increasing every 


day. 

Mark you, she is walking with a sure if not 
rapid step % to her proper place of equality 
with man. You tell me this will never do— 
that such opinions will unsettle the founda- 
tions of society and introduce chaos into the 
homes of the land. Let us not quarrel about 
the matter. Cling to your opinion. Time 
will instruct you. 

Anciently the wife lived by the mercy of the 
husband. He could slay her without question. 
Public opinion, unheeding the protestants 
against reform, finally pronounced against this 
power in the husband. Of old, in England, 
the husband was the wife’s lord and master— 
her sovereign ; and in that country, and in 
many of the States in this republic, she is to 
this day the bond servant of her husband. 

This is the condition of women in nearly all 
the world; but in Illinois we have taken a 
long step away from the injustice of the past 
and present ; we have made the wife the equal 
of the husband before the law. The husband 
and wife bill, enacted last winter by the gen- 
eral assembly, gives to the wife the right to 
possess her own property. The property she 
takes into the marriage relation is hers within 
as it was without it: the husband can in no 
way control it. She may, after marriage, do 


business for herself, and the profits of the busi- 





may sue her. She may sue any other persou 


in her own pame; she ‘may defend in the | 


courts independent of her husband. If the 
husband is sued, she may defend for him; and 
if she is sued he may defend for her. She has 


an equal share with her nusband in the educa | 


tion and support of the children; and, if ehe 
has property, the expense of educating and 
supporting the children may be recovered 
from her as from him. If the family has a 
homestead the husband cannot sell it from over 
the heads of the wife and children until he 
has procured another home for them. In ev- 
erything she has been made the equal of the 
husband before the law, except that she is pro- 
hibited from entering into partnership with 
any person but her husband, without his con- 
sent, unless he has deserted her, is an idiot, is 
insane, or is in the penitentiary. 

The opponents of this bill declared, as the 
opponents of the prohibition of the infliction 
by the husband of reasonable punishment upon 
the wife declared of old, that it would break 
up the family relation—raise the demon of dis- 
cord in every home. Butthe advocates of the 
bill were not frightened ; we took the respon- 
sibility ; we passed the bill; we placed Illi- 
nois ahead of the balance of the world, Is 
not the day of Woman’s disenthralment grow- 
ing into its full splendor? Is not truth exert- 
ing a wonderful moral control through public 


opinion # 
What next? The ballot in the hands of 
Woman? Yes, if there is any virtue in the 


“signs of the times.” 

You need not tell me that on every side we 
hear the outcry of men asserting that they 
will not consent that Woman shall participate 
in the government of the country. Time will 
instruct them. We who wish Woman’s equali- 
ty can wait. She will obtain her rights... . 

In America Woman occupies a more ad- 
vanced position than elsewhere in the world, 
and is better, happier, more intelligent. De 
Tocqueville says that if he were asked to what 
the singular prosperity and growing strength 
of the people of this nation ought mainly to 
be attributed, he would reply : “To the supe- 
riority of their women.” But even the Amer- 
ican woman has a vast field before her over 
which she must advance. She wili not, when 
the opportunity is ripe, fail to go forward. At 
the proper time she will ask for her rights; 
and when she does demand them man will not 
dare withhold them... . 

I would not confound together the different 
characteristics of the sexes—would not at- 
tempt to make of Woman and Man beings not 
only equa) but alike, as a writer says is done 
by some in Europe; in the language of Lemuel, 
speaking the prophecy his mother taught him, 
I would “Give her. of the fruits of her hands, 
and let her works praise her in the gates.” I 
believe that 

—‘*Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse ; could we make her as the man 

Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man, 

He gain in swee tness and in mora! hight, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world. 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

And so these twain upon the skirts of time 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be; 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love, 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to man; 

Then reign the world’s great bridal chaste and calm: 

Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 

May these things be !’’ 


_—_-—— —— aon —_ -—__ - _ —— 


THE SUTTEE. 


Says Mr. Baucroft: “The Eastern women, 
who are burned alive with their deceased hus- 
bands, often utter shrieks that would pierce the 
hearers to the soul; and to prevent a compas- 
sion which would endanger the reign of super- 
stition, the priests, with drums and cymbals, 
drown the terrific cries of their victims. 

“These widows of India ascend the funeral 
pile with a fortitude that man could never dis- 
play ad emulously yield up their lives to a 
barbarous usage, which, if men had been called 
upon to endure it, would never have been per- 
petuated.” 

The theory of “ownership in women” thus 
carried to its bitter end, does not present a 
pleasing picture, though drawn by so skilled a 
hand. Possibly it may be suggestive to those 
who hold these views. C. 0. H. 





MOTHERS’ DAY IN JERSEY CITY. 


The Ladies’ Social Union, connected with 
the First Universalist Church of Jersey City, 
of which Rey. Phebe A. Hanaford is pastor, 
observed, with appropriate exercises, in their 
church, the Peace Festival called ‘Mothers’ 
Day,” which was inaugurated by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, last year. 

Mrs. Agnes Washburn, President of the 
Social Union, presided on this occasion with 
grace anddignity. The exercises were opened 
with brief Scripture readings and prayer by 
the pastor, who afterwards gave a history of 
Mothers’ Day and of its observance last year, 
in the Old World and the New, closing with 


an original poem on Peace. 


The next speaker was Capt. Charles F. 
Swain, of Brooklyn, L. I., a Quaker gentle- 
man well known in connection with Temper- 
ance, as an effective speaker. He argued that 
Christianity would finally prevail and bring 
peace on earth. A hymn written by Mrs. 
Lucie F. Colman, of New Haven, was then 
sung, after which Dr. E. N. Buck read an 
able essay on War as a Disease. 

Rev. Mrs. Hanaford then read a letter from 
Prof. Robert Foster, of the Polytechnic In- 


| stitute of Brooklyn, expressing interest in the 
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an of Lowell, | ness are her own—the husband cannot torch | Peace Movement, and a desire that parents | 


would teach their children the principles of | 
peace. 

D. L. Holden, Esq., of Jersey City, then | 
addressed the meeting, expressing the idea | 
that there must be straggle, in some form, 
for the right, but when all men recognized 
God’s fatherhood, then Peace must prevail 
among his children. | 
| Miss Ellen E. Miles then read a touching | 
| poem from the pen of Alice Cary, entitled 
| “The Soldier Boy,” and the exercises closed 

with the singing of a hymn written by Mrs. 
| Lucy M. Creemer, of New Haven. Thus 
for the first time was M»thers’ Day remem- 
bered in Jerse City. P. A. H. 
—_>—-—- 


A LITERARY MISTAKE. 


A friend in England recently sent usa writ- 
ten copy of some spirited verses, suggesting 
that we should give them a place in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. We did so, but supposing 
them to be original we attached our friend’s 
initials, and published them as such in our is- 
sue of June 6, under the title, “Lord Erskine’s 
Comparison.” It proved to be only a copy, 
and may be found, word for word, on page 25 
of Arvine’s “Cyclopedia of Anecdotes,” where 
it is given as the composition of a celebrated 
Irish wit, who presented the epigram to Lady 
Erskine at the time of the occurrence which 
it mentions, 





FOURTH OF JULY. 


We hope the friends of Suffrage, every where 
throughout the State, will avail themselves of 
the Fourth of July Celebration, at South Fra- 
mingham, to come together and become ac- 
quainted with each other. Union is strength, 
and if the various Suffrage Clubs of the State 
would work effectively, they must be anima- 
ted by personal sympathy and mutual interest. 
Next week we shall give additional particu- 
lars. Mr. Garrison, Mrs Howe, Mrs Liver- 
more, Lucy Stone, Stephen and Abby Foster, 
C. W. Slack, Henry B. Blackwell, the sisters 
Smith, and many other active friends are confi- 
dently expected. Their presence, with the 
fine music, and other attractions of the grove, 
will ensure an occasion af rare interest. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Col. Albert Clarke of the St, Albans Messen- 
ger is a candidate for the Senate of Vermont. 

Madame Ristori promises to give fifty per- 
formances in the United States, beginning 
next March. 

Mrs. Granville Moody leads the Woman’s 
Temperance Host in its war upon the liquor 
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late President, Congressman David B. Mel- | 
lish. Mr. Mellish, among other good deeds, 
was the author of a bill to extend Suffrage to 
the women of the Territories. 

At the meeting of the Detroit Woman Suf 
frage Association Monday evening it was an- , 
nounced that the American Woman Suffrage 
Association contemplated holding its Annual 
Convention in Detroit next October, where 
upon, on motion of Giles B. Stebbins, an in 
vitation was extended to it to do so 

In Switzerland there is a law, it is said, 
which compels every married couple to plant | 
six trees immediately after the ceremony, | 
and two on the birth of every child. They 
are planted on commons and near the roads, 


and ornamental. The number planted amounts 


sale of intoxicating drink. These women are 
voters. They are the women whom Senator 
Frelinghuysen seeks to disfranchise, in order to 
subject them tothe rough and dissipated Gen- 
tile population , in the interest of a ring of de- 
bauched Federal office-holders. 


Woman’s Rights has triumphed in the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly by the adoption, 
by an overwhelming majority, of a substitute 
resolution offered by Dr. Aikman, of Elizabeth, 
N.Y. A resolution that the Assembly ex 
presses no opinion as to the Scriptural view to 
speak or pray in the social prayer-meetings, 
and commits the whole subject to the discretion 
of the pastors and elders of the churches. 


At the election in Pentwater, Mich., lately, 
the ladies took an active part. They did not 
find the polis half so objectionable a place as 
the liquor saloons. The effect of their pres- 
ence at the voting places was to lessen row- 
dyism and increase order, and the result of the 
election, which was largely secured through 
the efforts of these ladies, was gratifying in 
the extreme to the lovers of law and decency. 


The graduating class of ’74 in the High 
School of Springfield, Mass., has twenty-one 
members, and of these, Misses Holbrouk, 
Clark, Mozart and Chapin rank the highest in 
scholarship, each standing 93 per cent, and a 
fraction, while Arthur B. Taylor ranks the 
highest among the male members, standi.g 
91 anda fraction. Ella A. Clark has been ap- 
pointed salutatorian in Latin, and Miss Hat- 
tie A. Holbrook valedictorian. 


Woman’s Exponent, the truly excellent Wo- 
man’s paper of Salt Lake City, celebrates its 
third birthday, and says truly that “it has 
greatly assisted, by the influence which it has 





saloons at Ripley, Ohio. 

An art school at Rome—the Academy of St. 
Luke— has just passed a resolution admitting 
women as pupils on equal terms with men. 

Mr. Nathaniel White of Concord N. H., has 
resigned his position as representative in the 
State Legislature because he doubts the validi- 
ty of his election. 

A bill has passed the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture prohibiting the employment of children 
under fifteen years of age as acrobats, gym- 
nasts, contortionists, or equestrians in public. 

The finished manuscripts left by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, dealing with ‘“‘Theism” and “‘Na- 
ture’’, are now passing through the press, and 
will be shortly issued by Messrs. Longman of 
London. 

Senator Stewart, of Nevada, has introduced 
to the Senate an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, obliging Congress to establish a common 
school system in case of any State failing to 
do the same. 

Miss Lorenza Haynes, formerly of Waltham 
Mass., and now of the Canton Theological 
Institute, N. Y., is soon to enter upon the du- 
ties of the ministry. An invitation has been 
extended to Miss Haynes to preach to the 
Universalists 

The Congress Record Ink, manufactured by 
D. B. Brooks & Co., 38 Court Street, Boston, is 
decidedly the best we have ever used. Itis a 
good black, does not spread, and is used in the 
public schools, Post Office, State House, and 
banks of Boston. 


At a meeting of the Radical Club of Phila- 
delphia, on the 10th inst., several essays and 
addresses on Dress Reform were delivered, 
and a vote of thanks was tendered to the Vine- 
land Association. The venerable Lucretia 
Mott spoke in her usual interesting and sug- 
gestive manner. 

“The police authorities, that do not enforce 
the laws against the liquor traffic, that do not 
suppress gambling, or houses of ill repute, 
distinguished themselves on Saturday by ar- 
resting forty-three women, who went on the 
streets to sing and pray, and marching them 
to the station-house.’’-—Cincinnati Gazette. 

Jules Favre has been lecturing at Brussels 
on the position of women in Democratic so- 
ciety. A large number of ladies were present 
to listen to the able French orator, who is a 
warm advocate of Woman’s Rights. M. 
Favre’s lecture was very eloquent, and was 
enthusiastically applauded. 


The members of the National Republ’can 
Union of New York, held a meeting recently, 








and passed resolutions upon the death of their 


created and sustained, in arousing thousands of 
women in the midst of the Latter Day Saints, 
to a new sense of the obligations resting upon 
them as daughters, sisters, wives and mothers ; 

as social beings, as citizens, as women.” We 

wish the Woman's Exponent loug life and in- 

creasing prosperity. 

The Nation gives birth to, and the Detroit 
Tribune copies, an article entitled “Baby Suf- 
frage,”’ which is intended as a satire on Woman 
Suffrage. Its drift is an apparent attempt to 
prove the mental qualification of infants to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage. If theright of suf. 
frage depended upon the manifest possession 
of common sense and the test was based upon 
the authorship or endorsement of that article, 


| we fear both New York and Detroit would be 


deprived of one ‘‘intelligent” voter. 


Senator Mitchell appeared before the Senate 
committee on privileges and elections, last 
week, in answer to charges relating to the 
alleged scandal connected with his early life. 
He challenged the fullest investigation into all 
the charges preferred against him. The com- 
mittee then privately considered the matter, 
and unanimously concluded there was not 
sufficient basis for any charge preferred against 
Mitchell to justify any further investigation, 
and directed the chairman to report to the Sen- 
ate accordingly. 

Women are needed on the School Commit- 
tee of Brattleboro, Vt., in order to furnish 
sufficient tact to avoid an unnecessary quar- 
rel. About 100 Catholic children of Brattle- 
boro staid out of the village schools on Thurs- 
day, to attend church, at the request of their 
priest, and, in consequence, the School Commit- 
tee refuse to allow them to return, unless they 
are willing to submit to the rules of the dis- 
trict. The priest, however, advises the chil- 
dren not to return at present, and, it is said, 
will go to law about it. 


The South Newbury (Ohio) Woman Suffrage 
Political Club is one of the most active and in- 
fluential clubs yet formed. At the outset, they 
wisely determined to exclude all other ques- 
tions, andto keep to the single issue of Wo- 
man’s right to the ballot. They have distrib- 


to ten thousand annually. | 

Four thousand Mormon women bave united | to be called universal falsehood.” 
in a petition to the Mayor and City Council of | 
Salt Lake City asking them not to license the | hostility to Woman Suffrage is thus explained. 
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price of one: ollar by R. H. Curran & Co., of 
this city. It is a graphic sketch of a band of 
Temperance Crusaders prayingin front of a 
roadsideino. ‘The figures, faces and surrcund- 
ings are all pleasing and suggestive. No better 
popular argument against the liquor traffic 
could woll bedevieed. Every advocate of Wo- 
man’s participation in the struggle against in- 


| temperance should aid in giving this “Art Cru- 


sader” a general circulation. 


From a reportin the Boston Plot, it appears 
that at the reception of the French pilgrims at 
the Vatican, in the address of the Pope to the 
Pilgrims, he said: ‘Finally, I bless your fam- 
ilies, your friends, your companions, all the pil- 
grims to the end (allow me to say so) 
of seeing them employed in the difficult work 


| of causing the disappearance, if it is ible, or 
and being mostly frnit trees, are both useful | + ae “ 


at least of diminishing a horrible wound which 
afflicts human society, and which is called Uni- 
versal Suffrage. Yes, this isa wound destructive 
to social order, and which would better deserve 


As the Pilot believes in papal infallibility, its 


If it dared, it would be equally hostile to Man- 
hood Suffrage also. 


The following story, the truth of which is 
vouched for by a California paper, would 
seem to show that the noble traits attributed 
to Indians by novelists and play writers, have 
some foundation: 


Six weeks ago seven male Indians and a 
young Indian woman started to cross Clear 
Lake, near the northern end, in a amall boat, 
which was capsized three miles from land. 
They righted it, but as the lake was rough 
they could not bail it out, and while full of 
water it would not support more than one per- 
son, The men put the girl in and held en to 
the edges ot the boat, supporting themselves 
by swimming till exhausted and chilled through 
by the cold water, and then dropping off, sank 
one by one. They showed no thought of dis- 
puting the young woman’s exclusive right to 
the boat. She wassaved by their self-sacrifice. 





Indirectly Susan B. Anthony is in a fair way 
to win a victory for all citizens, while laboring 
in her own especial way to win the ballot for 
her sex. Our readers will remember that at 
her trial at Canandaigua Judge Hunt refused 
to allow the jury to render a verdict, claiming 
that there was only a question of law before 
the court, and the jury had nothing to do with 
that. Miss Anthony, finding no redress else- 
where, carried her case up to the law-makers 
themselves, and succeeded in having her pe- 
tition to the House of Representatives referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. This Commit- 








uted hundreds of tracts, and are constantly 
sending the names of new subscribers to the 

Woman’s JouRNAL. By these means their own 

neighborhood will be thoroughly enlightened, | 
and this is all that is needed anywhere tocarry | 
our cause. Success to the South Newbury 

Club! 


without first examining 


tee has brought in a report in her favor, em- 
phatically aflirming the position taken by 
Miss Anthony, that her case should have been 
submitted to the jury, and repudiating with- 


out hesitation the arbitrary action of Judge 
Hunt in that case. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion, which is harmless, and in every case 
infallible. Or for his Improved Comrpong and 
Pimpce Remepy, the great Skin Mepicine for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or Fleshworms. Or consult B. O, 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond St., 
New York. 16—12t 


What every fourth person needs is some 
convenient, agreeable and prompt remedy for habitu- 
al Costiveness. “I would advise all those who are 
troubled with Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Piles, Bilious- 
ness, Headache, or any form of Indigestion, to use 
Dr. HARRISON’sS PerisTaALtic Lozenors,’’—Elisha 
Huntington, M. D., ex-Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. They are pleasant to the taste, and never 
require increase of dose to perfect acure. Trial Box 
30 cts. Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last 
price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. 8. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. 23—65t 





Malden, Mass., has one of the best high schools 
in the State, and the School Committee, in obedience 
toa vote of the town at the last annual town meeting, 
have just purchased a splendid Square Grand Piano 
for the use of the school. The Committee carefully 
examined all the first-class instruments of the leading 
manufacturers, and, between the Steinway, Chicker- 
ing and Henry F, Miller productions, selected one of 
the latter, costing $800. Judges say that this Grand 
Square Piano is one of the finest instruments of the 
kind in Malden. Certain it is thatall the pupils of 
the High School are in love with it. It was only a 
few weeks ago that the Somerville High School was. 
provided with a Henry F. Miller Grand Square. 

24—2t 





Just REcvIVED FROM New York another lot of 
those five dollar Sailor Suite, sizes to fit boys from 3 to 
9 years of age. They are pretty and very cheap. Call 
and examine them at FENNO’S, 

Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. 


Our Eignt DoLLAR New Yor«K Suits are a great 
bargain. Sizes to fit boys from 9 to 14 years of age. 
Another invoice of Boy's Fancy Waists just received, 
sizes for boys from 3 to 10 years of age, price $1.50 
each. FENNO’S, 

Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. 


The Praying Band.—A beautiful picture de- 
scribed in advertising columns, Canvassers wanted. 

25—It 

ri lserve @ 

For a Family Medicine, one that wil serve 
turn upon all occasions, Perry Davis’ Pate Biller 
stands high. No household should be withent * on 
no traveler should consider his valixe 1 TY uu i JO 
bottle of it has been stored away in it. At hom 
abroad, always keep it, and when sudden pains or 
aches come it will prove a friend iu peed. 


purchase a Lawn-Mower 


hould 
No ones the EXCELSIOR, which is 


Wetake pleasure in calling the attention of forsale by Messrs. Parker & Gannett, 46 Merchants 


“Praying Band,” stenographed from an origi- 
nal design of Joseph John and sold at thelow | 


our readers to a beautiful picsure entitled | Row. It is recommended by those who have careful- 


a 


way worthy of the name it bears, 


ly examined various kinds as “the best,” and in every 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WHEN ROSES BLOOM. | 
nyu. ¥. 


When the flower. with asoul akin 
To the passionate suul of youth, 
Thrills our hearts with ite sweetners | 
Of blended joy and ruth, | 
In June, when the roses blossom, 
We all are lovers in sooth. | 
It may be, the heart's early love, 
The rose of youth's summer so fleet, 
Long ago bloomed and faded; 
But in June the heart doth beat 
With quickened pulse mid«t the roses, 
And glows with its youthful heat. 
Till the flower that we thought was dust, 
The old, old love doth bloom | 
With the dew of tears o'er its luster, 
Born anew from sorrow's tomb, 
And we know that love is deathiess, 
In June, when the roses bloom. 
- - ——_ = 
For the Woman's Journal. 
WOMAN'S WORK—A QUESTION. 


BY ©. B.A. 


I have thought bat very little on the subject of the day, 

And on what I've thought but little, 'tis but little I can 
aay; 

Still there are afew ideas, which to me are passing 
strange, 

And bring to mind this question ; Could it be still worse 
to change? 

Really, now, in the beginning, I hope you'll under- 
stand, 

That my srympathy's a cypher for full many in the land, 

Who are rampant and uproarious for what they call 
their “rights,” 

Mrs. Woodhull, Tennie C., and a host of lesser lights! 

But ‘tis not on extreme cases that 1 care to waste my 
breath ; 

I would speak of many women, faithful even unto 
death, 

Who care no more for voting than the writer of this 
rhyme, 

Content to let the men vote on as in the good old time. 

If, indeed, I had a million and taxes large to pay, 

I might think it quite convenient to have achance to 


any 

Regarding their disposal, what I thought would be the 
best; 

But as I've sot the million we will let the matter rest ;— 

And proceed to what I think Is a subject of grest 
weight, 

Even Faculties of colleges, discuss it oft of late ;— 

(I think you'll guess my meaning) it is on education 

That | wish to say a word for the women of the na- 
tion. 


1 can see no earthly reason, when the time and chance 
are given, 

Why a woman sbould not study, nor why she should 
be driven 

From the halls of any college—from Harvard or from 
Brown, 

If she’s qualified to enter—just because she wears a 
gown, 

There are very many women who no flattering honors 
covet, 

Who, when they’ve opportunity, will learn because 
they love it. 

Now such a class of women, quite too modest and too 
proud 

To intrude where they’re not wanted, only ask to be 
allowed 

A chance for gaining knowledge, fully equal to your 
own; 

With just as good instructors as your halls have ever 
known. 


The next idea of right I have heard within a year, 
Stated in a public lecture (and greeted by a cheer), 
That a woman when she earns it—does her work as 
well as you, 
Should receive as many dollars—equal pay is but her 
due. 
Then the famous Temperance question—even the pas- 
tore meet to see 
Why the ladies of their churches should so indepen- 
dent be 
As to start without their blessing; seeming by the act 
to say, 
‘You should wait; you are but women; ‘tis for us to 
lead the way!” 
We have waited many years; but men do not seem to 
stop 
This great evil of intemperance, for you license every 
shop, 
Vill the “license”’ is a by-word, and has ceased to have 
much weight; 
tuis is how you deal with sellers and leave victims to 
their fate! 
1 do with Paul agree: ‘be a!l things in order done;” 
But I'd not have thingsso urgent turned to ridicule 
and fun, 
lust because too great excitement may perhaps the 
work pervade ; 
), I think I see much reason in the Woman’s great 
Crusade. 
\nd now one word,dear ladies; If you the dailies read, 
You have heard of Moieties,of Back Pay, and of Tweed, 
‘f Tammany Rings, of extra bills presented now and 
then 


‘sy those who do the country’s work—beg pardon--by 
the men! 
ind pow, O men, one word to you: Please hear what 
I've to say: 


' do not want to Congress go, but if there comes a day, 
When women go to Washington (don’t think me quite 
perverse), 
f we cannot better matters, can we really make them 
worse ? 
Cumberland, R. I. 


FAITH AND REASON. 


Reason unstrings the harp to see 
Wherein the music dwells; 
Faith pours a hallelujah song, 
And heavenly rapture swells ; 
While Reason strives to count the drops 
That lave our narrow strand, 
Faith launches o'er the mighty deep, 
To seek a better land. 
One is the foot that slowly treads 
Where darkling mists enshroud ; 
The other is the wing that cleaves 
Each heaven-obscuring cloud. 
Reason, the eye which sees but that 
On which its glance is cast; 
Faith is the thought that blends in one 
The future and the past. 





POETRY. | 


| sponded Mrs. Winston. “If Ralph Winston 





—, 





For the Woman's Journal. 


MRS, WINSTON’S DAUGHTER-IN- 
LAW. 


BY A. A. C. 





Mrs. Winston donned herchecked gingham 


gown, ber white roffled apron with a high | than Nettie Winston. 


bib, put on ber crochet collar fastened with a 
cameo broach which her husband had given 
her in their courting days, and, putting on her 
pink sunbonnet, she went to spend the after- 
noon with her next neighbor, Mrs. Andrews. 

First, of course, they talked about the 
weather; then they talked about the lateness 
of the season, the backwardness of the crops, 
gardening, &c.; but soon the current of their 
conversation drifted where it always drilts 
with ordinary women, into the flying rumors 
and gossip of the neighborhood. 

“And they say that Ralph is going with 
Miss Weatherbee, the school-marm,; going to 
marry, | suppose?” 

“Not with my consent they won't,” quick- 
ly replied Ralph's mother, jerking her neeule 
sharply through one of the fifteen vueks she 
was basting in a petticoat for ber little doil- 
faced doll-figured daughter, Nell. 

“Well now, Mrs. Winston, if I bad knowed 
that you was against it 1 wouldn’t ’ave said a 
word for the world; but she visits at your 
house, and they say she’s a smart wowan.” 

“Too smart for her own good, I guess,”’ re- 


ever marries her, though I’m his motber, I’m 
done with him. Just look at ber dress, for 
instance, so plain and old-fasbioned; why, 
she would no more look into a fashion maga- 
zine nor if the figures was all serpents agoin’ 
to bite her. And Ralph couldn’t do anything 
that would displease his father more; why, 
he hates these Woman’s Rights women as 
bad as he can, and I've heard him say thet if 
he had a daughter who would talk about 
“equal rights and justice for women,” as Miss 
Weatherbee talks sometimes, he would turn 
her out of his house.” 

“And of course he would expect to bring 
her home to live ?” 

“Why, ofcourse; he has nothing only what 
his father gives him, and I don’t expect she 
has, beyond a few hundreds that she may 
have saved from her teacher’s salary.” 

Of course Mrs. Andrews lost no time nor 
pains in having these remarks conveyed to 
Miss Weatherbee. Nettie’s proud and sensi- 
tive nature was deeply wounded by these 
cruel remarks, coming from the near rela- 
tives of a man she loved as her life. But she 


mortgage was given on the farm. It was 
| about this time that the Grange movement 
| was inaugurated in the Prairie State. Among 
| the first to join were Ralph Winston and bis 


wife; and in all the county it soon came to. 


be acknowledged that there was not 4 man or 


woman who could do more efficient work | 
Men were glad to lay | 


_ aside their prejudices and acknowledge their 
jeader. They applauded her telling speeches 
in the Grange, and adopted the measures she 
recommended. 

Then there was not a happier household in 
the great Prairie State than Ralph Winston's. 
How hopeful they were that in a few years 
that hateful mortgage would be paid off. But 
one beautiful summer day the men carried 
the insensible form of noble Ralph Winston 
in from the hay field and laid it upon the 
couch. Months after, he arose from that 
couch a hopeless cripple. Nothing seemed 
left them now but to sell the farm and go 
home to Ralph's father. But the Grangers 
were just then organizing their ticket. 

“Who shall we nominate for School Super- 
intendent?” asked old father Winston, strok- 
ing his stubby beard. 

“I nominate your son’s wife,” said Dr. 
Carr, who had been a pupil under Nettie in 
the first days of her teaching, and knew all 
about her abilities; knew that her education 
was thorough, not superficial. 

Old father Winston withdrew in high dud- 
geon at the bare suggestion; but Dr. Carr 
carried his point. But ber baby? That was 
astunner. But Ralph now came to the res- 
cue. Since he had been a cripple the care of 
baby had fallen almost exclusively to him, and 
he modestly announced himself as perfectly 
competent to discharge the duties of a tem- 
porary nurse. 

Election day, that fall, was the most in- 
tense day our heroine bad ever been called to 
pass through. Her heart beat more often 
aud more quickly than it had done upon her 
wedding day. 

It was the evening after election, and 
Mother Winston was washing up the supper 
dishes in her scrupulously clean kitchen, 
while her daughter, in the sitting-room, 
soured and fretted now by years of aimless 
living, was clattering away on the sewing 
machine, upon numerous ruffles with which 
she aimed to ornament a winter delaine. 
Suddenly the tramp of maby feet and the 
sound of music broke upon their ears. 

“What can it mean ?” 

Mother and daughter made the exclama- 
tion simultaneously, and both rushed out to 





buried them deeply in her own bosom, re- 
solved never to sow the seeds of dissension 
between Ralph and his people. Ralph had 
neither inherited nor imbibed his father’s 
narrow and contracted views. The brave in- 
dependence and calm self-reliance of charac- 
ter, displayed by Nettie, had won the young 
farmer’s love from the first moment of their 
acquaintance, which had begun in the Good 
Templars Lodge of which they were both 
members. To be sure she was the first wo- 
man who had ever dared to open her lips in 
that august assembly upcn the subject of 
Temperance, which lay so near her heart. 
But finally they were married; and Nettie 
did not come home to live with Mrs. Win- 
ston, as that amiable lady had predicted, but 
quietly kept on at her school. With the 
money thus earned and some saved from the 
toilings of other years, she bought a lot in 
town and erected a neat little cottage thereon, 
so when the summer vacation came, they 
went to house keeping in this style: Ralph 
still worked away upon his father’s farm 
through the week, and went out to spend Sun- 
day with his wife. Of course Nettie should 
have gone home to the father of her natural 
protector, and have meekly endured all the 
snubbing of the older Winston, but she knew 


| her own failings; she knew that her own 


proud spirit would not brook such treatment 
long, even for Rulph’s sake. And Ralph— 
he too was toiling and saving, and about this 
time along came a merchant from the city, 
whose eye was. caught by the tasteful little 
cottage standing just out of the village. The 
mounds, hanging baskets with trailing vines, 
rockeries &c., were all Nettie’s work. Even 
the little orchard that surrounded it she had 
planted with ber own hands. The plan for 











the house she had drawn herself end laid be- 
fore the architect and he had followed her in- 
structions to the letter. So the city gentle- 
man offered her a large price for her property, 
and Nettie and he soon struck a bargain. 

“Let us buy a farm,” said Nettie to Ralph, 
when the contract for the sale of the cottage 
was all drawn up, and sealed, and signed. 

“Agreed,’’ said Ralph smiling; “Where 
shall our farm be located, puss ?” 

“Let us buy the Prairie Farm. They say it 
is for sale. Jameson is embarrassed, and 
must sell his place. Rumor lays it to his 
wife’s extravagant dressing.” 

“Of course,” said Ralph, laughing,” “lay it 
all on his poor little wife, instead of blaming 
the captain for bis shiftless ways. I suppose 
his wife thought, as she did the major part of 
the work, she would claim the lion’s share of 
the profits.” 

But when our enthusiastic young couple 
went to bargain for the Prairie Farm they 
found they had not enough funds by half, so a 








the front gate. On their way they met Fa- 
ther Winston. 

“Mean ?’’ he replied to their inquiries, “‘it’s 
only a parcel of fools goin’ out to serenade 
Ralph’s wife. Come into the house.” 

Nettie heard them coming too. The hot 
blood rushed to her cheeks, and the tears to 
her eyes. One moment she laid her little 
brown head on Ralph’s great, manly heart 
and sobbed. She was sure no music ever 
equaled the music made by that band that 
lovely autumn night; and such cheers as 
they gave her when she opened the door to 
thank them; they could only come from the 
broad cheets of those great-hearted Western- 
ers. 

“Now I can pay off the mortgage,” she 
said, |with sparkling eyes,to Ralph. “Who 
knows but you may live to see me State Su- 
perintendent ?”’ she added, musingly. 

“Or President of the United States,” he re- 
replied laughing. 

Mother Winston found it expedient, about 
this time, to refrain from referring to her 
son’s wife, with her habitual sigh, among her 
chosen gossips, and hastened to proffer her 
congratulations. Henry Ward Beecher says 
that “‘it is a fool or a fossil that never changes 
its opinion.” 

But our brave little heroine had much old 
Adam in her nature, and never had been re- 
generated, and mother Winston sometimes 
winced under her allusions,to by-gone days. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
BESSIE GREY’S TROUBLE, 


BY CRAYON. 


“How ridiculous!” was my indignant re- 
joinder, as Mrs. Grey wiped her eyes, at the 
close of her explanation of her “trouble.” 

She was a widow, and a little mite of a wo- 
man—poor thing. Had been made so (a wid- 
ow, I mean) by a sudden accident. Her hus- 
band had fallen overboard and was drowned. 
He left her without a penny in the world, and 
two little boys to care for, and this she 
straightway endeavored to do, never once giv- 
ing up hopelessly and “taking to drink” as 
fathers sometimes do, but woman-like, strug- 
gling manfully, and mother-like, sueceeding. 

To be sure she felt timid at first; she was 
such a child, you see~—only nineteen—had 
been petted and caressed, with never a thought 
of being left aloue, with her babies to care for. 

But “where there’s a will, there’s a way,” 
as we shall all find out when the cause of ‘Wo- 
man triumphs. I told herthen, as'I say to you 
now, sisters in this glorious reform, ‘there 
will be no trouble if you won’t give up,” 

Mrs. Grey thought so too, and said, “If I 
would advise her, she would begin forthwith.” 





| “Well then,” said I, ‘‘listen! Your taste is 
| excellent—you use your needle well, and you 
have untiring energy. Nothing more is neces- 
sary. I will go round for you and get twelve 
of our ladies to advance the money for their 
spring bonnets. I will give you a letter of in- 
troduciion to a wholesale merchant in Keo- 
kuk, who I am sure, will let you have a bill of 
goods on thirty days time, if you pay him 
down for the amount you take with you. Buy 
| a Jarge packing trunk, bring your goods with 
you, and once started, your success is sure.” 
| It was all easy enough to do; yet the grate- 
ful little woman always gave me undue credit 
for advising her. In three months she had 
| the best run of custom in town, she hired an 
| expert bleacher and presser and was carrying 
on largely in her line. 

I went from home on a visit and was gone 
several weeks. On my return, Mra. Grey met 
me with tears in her eyes. “Oh!’’ she said, de- 
spairingly, “I have dcne something dreadfully 
imprudent. The whole town is :alking about 
me, and I am afraid they will turn me out of 
eburch!’’ 

“Why, whatin the world ?” I asked in utter 
amazement. 

“Well, you see, my hair was long and thick, 
and I had the headache constantly, and I 
thought if it were cut off, it would save me 
much suffering, beside the half hour consum- 
ed each morning in dressing it. (It is my busy 
season now, you know, and I must improve 
every moment.) There is a barber shop, if 
you remember, next door to my rootns, and 
not wishing to spoil my hair in the cutting, I 
took one of my shop girls, went in early 
before his morning shaving began, and had 
the barber cut it.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, the door was open and some people 
passing, saw me in the chair, and it set them 
to talking and my girls tell me that old Dea- 
con Straight (you know how strong his influ- 
ence is here) said that it was such bold and 
unwomanly couduct as brought disgrace upon 
the church and that it should not be allow- 
ed,” 

“And this is all—the extent of your impru- 
dence, Mrs. Grey ?”’ 

“All! is it not enough? It may ruin my 
business. Besides, the old Deacon will have 
it in the paper next week, You know what 
scathing, personal articles he writes—never 
just mentioning the name, but referring’ to 
the incident so plainly that every one knows 
what he means. I dread this most of all. 
Even if the editor were at home, he would 
scarcely dare refuse an article from him.” 

‘‘Bear in mind, Mrs. Grey, that the editor 
is my brother, and I have someinfluence with 
him. You just continue your business quiet- 
ly as heretofore, and if the deacons should 
send for you and try to frighten you into an 
apology, tell them you have none to make. 
Leave the rest to me,’ 

After she had gone I reflected a moment— 
the paper would be worked off on the follow- 
ing morning—it was not likely the Deacon’s 
article was yet prepared, for he was a slow 
and careful writer. Snatching up my bonnet, 
I hurried over to the printing office and ex- 
amined the book—no “Criticism on Hair Cut- 
ting’ hung therefrom. I sought the foreman. 

“Did my brother leave a request for me to 
furnish an article for the News this week?” 
I asked. 

“That was his desire, in case you returned 
in time.’’ 

“And it is my desire to write one, even at 
this late hour. I'll pay one of the composi- 
tors if they will returnin an hour and set it 
up, and shall be under immense obligations to 
you, Mr. White, if in the morning, before 
the paper goes to press, you remove some 
copied article, and insert mine instead. I 
know it will be a trouble, but it is a local mat- 
ter that must not wait for the next issue. I 
promise it shall interest the citizens.” 

The pride he felt in the forthcoming paper, 
induced him to acquiesce, that being his first 
attempt at its editorial management. “I 
knew,” he said, “about how much manuscript 
it would take to fill a certain space, and as 
there'was a lack of interest in the local col- 
umn this week, he would remove the type 
from thence and give my article a conspicu- 
ous place.” 

This suited me well, so I went to the Sanc- 
tum and told the readers of the Brownsville 
Weekly News what a ridiculous and disgust- 
ing picture it was to me to glance in at a bar- 
ber’s shop and see a great, corpulent man, (the 
Deacon weighed over two hundred,) leaning 
back in an arm chair, as helpless as a nursing 
infant, with great, rough hands meekly folded, 
and eyes serenely closed, waiting to be shaved. 
And then to see another of his kind shame 
his manhood and the hardy muscle God had 
bestowed upon him by engaging in a business 
that shut out the pure air of Heaven by bring- 
ing him constantly in contact with the nau- 
seous fumes of whiskey and tobacco. 

(The Deacon was a “moderate drinker” and 
an immoderate chewer.) 

I begged the Brownsville ladies to steal a pass- 
ing glance and see how gently the beard was 

removed—how the luxuriant jocks were clip- 
ped, and how the perfumed and willing vic- 
tim sat benignly under these soothing manip- 
ulations! I said that it was an intense, a 
burning shame, a stain upon the Church, for 
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professing Christian men to be guilty of s0 
weak a thing! That if barber shops must be 
patronized at all, it should only be by men 
whose hands are paralyzed, or by women, 
whose long, uumanageable hair cost so much 
time and pains to arrange. For this there was 
Bible authority, for the Good Book speaks of 
her hair as a woman’s “Crown and glory.” 

Having finished, the compositor, who was 
waiting, set it up. It grew dark before he got 
through, and just then Mr. White returned to 
the office. 

“If you bave the time, suppose you insert 
it now,’’ I said. “Never mind a proof—)’}j 
risk this without. 1 know how accurate John 
is.” 

“As well now as in the morning, but remem- 
ber, you must be responsible, for I have not 
seen it.” 

“Of course,” I returned, laughing. “I'll take 
the blame if it creates a stir.’’ 


for a quiet place like Brownsville. Mr. White 
was utterly confounded when the Deacon, 
manuscript in hand, thundered into the office 
demanding satisfaction. He sent him over to 
me. He came filled with holy wrath and right- 
eous indignation. He always grew inarticu- 
late when excited, aud the only intelligible 
words I could gather now and then, were, 

“St. Paul—Woman’s Rights—out of your 

sphere!” 
I lived through it though; so did the 
Brownsville News—so did Mrs. Grey, for the 
Deacon’s threatened “Exposition” never ap- 
peared, nor did the church interfere with the 
barbarous custom I had endeavored to defend, 
and Mrs. Grey did actually, after a few years 
of prosperity, “cut the Deacon’s pretty daugh- 
ter Mehitable out’’, uot intentionally either. 

Ithappened in this wise. Josiah Somerton 
was the name of the new minister who suc- 
ceeded when Father Paley died, and as the 
Rev. Mr. Somerton was not married, he went 
to Deacon Straight’s to board. There he met 
Mehitable,who was considered a “great catch,” 
and would probably have caught him, if the 
Deacon had not happened, one Sunday, on 
their way from church, to relate to him the 
shameless conduct of the little widow, in other 
years. 

‘*He may have meant it as a warning,’’ said 
Mr. Somerton to his wife afterwards, ‘‘but it 
had a contrary effect. I determined to get a 
sight of that plucky little woman, who took 
such good care of herself. So, remember, 
Bessie, it was not your sparkling eyes, nor 
your rosy cheeks, but your bonny black bair, 
that made me forget Hetty Straight.”’ 








THE LITTLE BUSY BEE. 

A “Busy Old Maid” is incensed at Sir John 
Lubbock for his disparagement of a virtuous 
insect and pious divine, and writes to the 
London Spectator to ask whether “those same 
bees do not forin a serious stumbling-block in 
the way of our acceptance of the doctrine of 
the hereditary transmission of acquired in- 
stincts? You do not seem to remember it, 
judging from your remarks, but please, sir, 
keep in mind the fact that the bees who ac- 
complish all the wonders of the hive, who 
make the honeycomb and the honey, and pro- 
vide for the nurture and admonition of the 
larve, are, every one of them, without excep- 
tion, old maids. The married women, under 
the excellent Bee-Constitution, are well and 
richly provided for, and now and then take the 
lead in public affairs, as Dido, Boadicea, Zeno- 
bia, Catherine I]., Maria Theresa, and our 
own Queen Victoria have done. But the bees 
think, like Mr. Forsyth, that it is for those 
who are free from domestic cares to concern 
themselves with the ordinary affairs of the 
nation and accordingly we find that it is ex- 
clusively the single lady bees (Mr. Bouverie’s 
failures) who exercise the franchise of the 
hive, and even elect a sovereign when the 
throne happens to be vacant. And now, sit, 
will Mr. Darwin tell me whence these artisans 
and stateswomen derive their architectural and 
political instincts? Is it from their fathers? 
Certainly not. For thousands of generations 
their male ancestors have been good-for-noth- 
ing, loafing drones, who never turned their 
antenne to an hour’s work in their lives. Is 
it, then, from their mothers? Still less could 
this be the case, for they have lived like 80 
many obese sultanas in their harems, not even 
attending to the wants of their own babies. 
In the direct lines, both male and female, of 
her ancestry, a worker-bee may look back in 
vain for a grandfather or grandmother from 
whom she could have inherited one of her 
talents. Only her maiden aunts, a despised, 
but most meritorious class ot relations—have 
preceded her in the paths of industry and the 
arts of hymenopteral life. And you say, in 
your very next article, on ‘Sex in Education,’ 
that‘a system which is successful only with 
spinsters is in great part sterile, and does good 
in one generation, but not to all generations Y 
Surely it is clear that the worker-bees can not 
have ‘inherited’ their inrtincts, in any sense in 
which the word ‘inheritance’ is properly ap- 
plied. And if they have not done so, and if 
this great scaffold of the doctrine of the evo 
lution of mind and morals breaks down in 80 
crucial an instance as that of the cleverest of 
the insects, is it not possible that it may also 





fail to be the true explanation of those of her 


It did create a sensation—a wonderfa) stir 
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instincts in larger things, which we used to 
classify under the name of conscience, before 
we had heard anything about the hereditary 
transmission of physical habits t” 

WOMAN AND WINE. 

It used to be said “ Women and Wine.” 
Henceforth let us say “Women and God.” 
“To God be the glory.” This will purify the 
world. 

What is done by the women of the West is 
being told to the world and needs no repeating 
here. This radical and spiritual innovation, 
carried on by women in the name of Temper- 
ance, is not like the thunder and lightning of 
eloquent statesmen and divines. It is not like 
the roar of artillery or the cracking noise of in- 
fantry in line of battle, but the gentleness of 
prayer and praise is like the “Still small 
Voice,” and, “The Lord is in it.” 

Who will doubt the sphere of Woman now? 
Who will again dare prescribe her mission or 
fence in her field of labor? Is it not as broad 
as is the will of God, and wien and where the 
Holy Ghost directs, shall she not go? 

Is not this the sphere for all, in all time, who 
labor for the good of others? This alone has 
been the limit in the Listory of every inspired 
woman from the little girl of Israel in Syria, to 
Elizabeth Fry; from Miriam at the Red Sea 
to Fanny Crosby, or Jenny Lind; from Anna 
the prophetess, to Sarah Smiley; from Debo- 
rah to the women of Ohio; or from Hannah to 
the mother of Dio Lewis; from the Marys’ to 
all Christian women. Their paths were lit and 
overshadowed by the wings of the Almighty 
Dove. 

Cover your faces, then, with shame, hence- 
forth, all ye who proclaim that Woman should 
live only within the walls of her home and in 
the lives of ker sons. The women at the sep- 
ulcher ran at the command of the angel to tell 
the disciples that Jesus was risen. Did he not 
meet them onthe way and say, “Allhuil! Be 
not afraid, but go tell my brethren that they go 
into Galiuee and there shail they see me.” 

So now He says, All Hail—Be not afraid. 
The walls of Babylon are beginning to totter. 

Women and men both have a work’ at 
home in the conversion of their households, 
and thence as far as the Spirit leads them. 
And speaking especially of women, their sphere 
is anywhere and everywhere, in whatever av- 
enue God lights the way; whether in the 
church, the palace the dram shop, or at the bal- 
lot-box. 

Let it be even so, if for the conversion of 
souls, the good of humankind. E. C. H. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Those who are not sufficiently interested 
in the enfranchisement of Woman to study 
its consequential influences on society, are 
often surprised at the faith we have in the re- 
form, and very naturally attribute our zeal for 
the cause to irrational enthusiasm rather 
than sober conviction. If we looked no far- 
ther than the mere removal of political dis- 
abilities from Woman, éf we expected the 
Millennium to follow the svlitary act of Wo- 
man’s voting in her present condition, then 
might our hopes be denominated fanaticism. 
An unintelligent ballot bears no happy prom- 
ise to the State, and sex possesses no subtle 
charm against its own ignorance when it 
touches the power that controls the destinies 
of a republic. 

But when we consider the consequences 
that will certainly follow Woman Suffrage, 
the ballot in Woman's bands bacomes fraught 
with the most cheering prophesies, and the 
happy era of political and social equality, to 
which this revolution points, justifies more 
ardent enthusiasm than has yet been ex- 
pressed. [In consideration of the broader 
sphere of thought and activity which the bal- 
lot will open to Woman, the development of 
a higher consciousness of ber individual re- 
Sponsibilities, and the utilizing of those 
powers which she has hitherto been forced to 
confine in dwarfing idleness, or devote to the 
degrading frivolities of fashion or gossip, 
Woman Suffrage bas a grand significance, the 
full scope of which we cannot yet compre- 
hend. 

It means the education of a nobler and 
truer womanhood, the inspiration of bigher 
ideals of life and duty in the beartsof women 
of every rank and avocation. It means the 
extinction of legalized prostitution, under the 
form of mercenary marriage, by opening to 
Woman the same opportunities for maintain- 
ing life that Man enjoys, thereby making her 
indepencent of the matrimonial alliance as a 
means of support, and leaving her free to fol- 
low the holy impulses of love in her marital 
choice. it means the increase and purifica- 
tion of domestic happiness, by making Wo- 
man the intelligent and respected wife, and 
the enlightened and hepeful mother. Itmeans 
the moral and intellectual improvement of 
general society by the freer intercourse of the 
Sexes in the common duties and pursuits of 
life. And, finally, it means the realization of 
those lofty aspirations for a higher civiliza- 
tion which the noblest souls of every age have 
breathed. 

It is the glorious truth of man’s progres- 
Sive destiny that the ideal hopes of the pres- 
ent become the tangible realities of the fu- 
ture. Afraid to declare in candid terms our 
belief in the possibility of attaining great im- 











provements, to avoid the ridicule of faithless 
conservatism we sometimes describe our hopes 
of a bappier future in the character of a po- 
etic fiction and call it “Utopia.” Thus bas the 
sublime faith in the future progress of hu- 
manity, ashamed to appear in the simple guise 
of sober conviction, borrowed the romantic 
dress of poetry, and sung to many a longing 
heart of “the Good Time Coming.” Many 
earnest, practical thinkers are beginning to 
believe that the “guod time” of the future is 
not a tantalizing dream, from which mankind 
must ever awake with hope baffled and dead, 
but thatsociety is slowly learning the condi- 
tions of a more perfect and permanent happi- 
ness than it has yet attained,and that it is grad- 
ually approaching this coveted goal through 
the many reforms now agitating the civilized 
world. 

I would not speak disparagingly of any ef- 
fort for the amelioration of society. I honor 
all of the manifold reforms that are endeavor- 
ing to free any class of persons from any form 
of appression, ignorance or vice. But I think 
none of them promises the general eradica- 
tion of the stubborn sources of our great. polit- 
ical and social evils so rationally as Woman’s 
enfranchisement from the unproductive thral- 
dom of that inveterate injustice which per- 
secutes her sex. H. CLAy NEVILLE. 


_—_——-_ 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—Lucy Stone, 
I think, will never forget the trials she en- 
countered with priestcraft when ebhe took 
her reputation in her hands and went up 
and down the country to plead for the lib- 
eration of millions who were bought and sold 
like beasts. Now comes the struggle for the 
liberation of women from bondage, second 
only to that which has been achieved for our 
Southern brothers and sisters. And, be sure, 
the day is not far distant when women shall 
walk to the ballot-box with their husbands 
and brothers, the Rev. Mr. Fulton to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. 

Yours for breaking the yoke that keeps wo- 
men or men in bondage, R. H. OBER. 


MASCULINE WOMEN. 


Now a word about the modern definition of 
masculinity. Itis a most extraordinary and 
surprising one. I mean of course, as applied 
to women. Take the distorted, pitiable spec- 
imen who is called a masculine woman. Does 
she loll about in chairs, lounge on the street 
corners, smoke all the day long, or talk long- 
winded business with her hands in her pock- 
ets? Is she lamentably deficient in all special 
gifts, having an aptitude for nothing but the 
tricks and dodges of trade? Is she rough and 
hard in her ways, prone to hurt the feelings of 
those about her and to shatter all fine and ten- 
der sentiments? Does she work for a livihg 
with the extremest reluctance and keep all 
those who look to her for support in a whole- 
some sense of their dependence? Does she 
run to one of the other sex for an idea when- 
ever her mental reservoir falls short, which, 
if she were truly masculine, would be every 
time there was any emergency? Does she 
make some one else do all her mending, all 
the mean jobs, all the economizing, wash fur 
her, cook for her, make uncouth and disagree- 
able garments fur her, bring up and attend to 
troublesome and unmanageable chips of the 
old block? Then find fault with this person 
all the time and groan over her share of the 
burden ? 

A spontaneous No is the answer. 

Then, my friends, no resemblance exists. 
Whatever monstrous deformity women have 
heretofore exhibited, they have not given any 
evidence of masculinity, and we are not in 
immediate danger of any such freak of nature. 
The women erroneously styled masculine have 
diverged very widely from the uniform pattern 
of both sexes and are equi distant from each. 
They have discarded the follies and foibles of 
women in general, developed and used their 
latent faculties and become independent, in- 
dividualized persons, instead of nonentities. 
They forswear at once allegiance to fashion 
and submission to man, asking but one right, 
that of being untrammeled in body and 
mind. 

If to be smart were to be masculine, the ap- 
pellation would hit the mark. It is no won- 
der that the men claim a monopoly of that ex- 
celleuce; but the facts will not bear them out. 

There is one thing I must admit, however; 
the policy of men since the beginning of the 
world has been admirably adapted to the end 
desined. St. Paul understood the matter, and 
it is only in so far as men have deviated from 
his law of action that. there has been any 
trouble. Docility for wives and absolute re- 
tirement for all of the feminine persuasion 
was the only security of a tranquil existence 
for the superior sex. Those far-sighted ones 
who lament are right; Dr. Clarke is right; Dr. 
Maudsley in the ‘Pall Mall Budget,” is right; 
poor maligned and bedrubbed Dr. Todd is 
right; all who are making a gallant and pious 
stand against the unparalleled innovations of 
this audacious Age are right; for as sure as 
truth, if the old order of things in the good 
patriarchal times is reversed, if women have 
their way, men will come to grief. I think I 
see them now, mourning among the ruins of 
their cherished structures. 

ManieE A. Brown. 








EDUCATION IN DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


The Hartford Female Seminary, which is 
presided over by Miss Catherine Beecher, is 


| entitled to the credit of introdutving a reform | 
_in the education of young ladies which prom- 
ises well for the housekeepers of the rising gen- 


eration. A bread-match came off at the sem- 
inary, the other day, and it had its origin in 
this wise : Some months ago a gentleman vis- 
iting the seminary remarked that his wife, a 
graduate of the institution, was deficient in 
nothing save bread-making, and, to prove how 
essential an accomplishment he considered it 
to be, he offered a number of prizes for the 
best bread made by the young ladies. Four 
married women and the professor of chemistry 
were the committee and the examination was 
searching. First the loaves were tested with- 
out butter, then with butter, and finally tried 
with milk. Five doilars, the first prize for 
wheat bread, was awarded to Mamie Fitzger- 
ald; three dollars was the second, to Lillie 
Fitzgerald ; and three two- dollar prizes to three 
girls, none of whom were Fitzgeralds. For 
brown-bread the first prize went to Annie Fitz- 
gerald, and the second to a Miss Talcott. In 
her presentation speech Miss Beecher romarked 
that the winner of the first prize had made 
bread every Saturday since the prize had been 
offered. Other gentlemen with an eye to com- 
fort in the possibilities of the future have offered 
prizes to be given next year for excellence in 
other womanly arts. The young woman who 
can cut, make and do up a gentleman’s shirt 
in the most womanly way will receive a prize 
of ten dollars ; and it is hinted that similar 
premiums are to be offered for excellence in 
other departments of household work.—Com- 
monwealth, 


OLD BACHELOR EDITORS. 


Mural Halstead, the editor of the Cincinrati 
Commercial writes from New York, as follows : 


It isa rather singular fact thatsomany of 
the editors of this city are living in a state of 
bachelordom. Bennett, the immensely rich edi- 
tor and proprietor of the New York Herald. is a 
solitary bachelor, though he will soon be forty. 
Reid, the editor of the Tribune is a solitary 
bachelor, though he is somewhere about for- 
ty. Marble, the editor of the World, is a soli- 
tary widower of forty, and his most brilliant 
staff writer, Hurlbut, is a solitary bachelor, 
though under fifty. Bundy, the editor of the 
Mail, is asolitary bachelor, though over forty. 
Congdon, of the Tribune, is a solitary widow. 
er of over fifty, and, in fact, on the daily 
press alone I could certainly name a score of 
leading men who are about forty and wifeless. 
Of the editors named, Bennett is the wealthiest 
and most athletic, Reid ‘is the ablest and most 
skillful; Marble is the handsomest and calm- 
est, and Hurlbut is the most thoroughly pol- 
ished man of the world. I must warn young 
or middle-aged maiden ladies looking forward 
to matrimonial bliss to avoid these bachelor 
editors, because I presume such a warning 
will send scores of these maidens in pursuit of 
them. I wonder that some of them do not find 
wives among the intellectual ladies who write 
for their papers, or try to write for then. 




















HUMOROUS. 


A little girl who had great kindness of heart 
for all the animal creation, saw a hen prepar- 
ing to gather her chickens under her sheltering 
wings, and shouted earnestly, ““U don’t sit down 
on those beautiful little birds,you great ugly old 
rooster !”’ 

“That dog of yours flew at me this morning 
and bit me on the leg, and I notify you that I 
intend to shoot it the first time I see it.” ‘“ The 
dog is not mad.” “Mad! [ know he’s not 
mad, What has he got to be mad about? It’s 
T that am mad.” 

“T fear,” said a country minister to his flock, 
“when I explained to you in my last charity 
sermon that philanthropy was the love of our 
‘species,’ you must have misunderstood me to 
say ‘specie,’ which may account for the small- 
ness of the collection.” 

Among the gifts of a bride was a broom, 
with the following: 

“ This trifling gift accept of me; 
Its use [ would commend: 

In sunshine use the brushy part, 
In storms, the other end.” 


A theatrical paper recently contained the 
following advertisement: “Alice Gilmore 
and her mother, Fanny Gilmore, have consoli- 
dated, and will hereafter travel together, and 
be known as the Gilmore sisters.” This com- 
bination will be one of the events of the sea- 
son! 

Discontented Cabby (to ladies, who wishing 
to get rid of their small chage, have tendered 
him one fourpenny piece, two threepenny ditto, 
ove penny, one halfpenny, and two farthings— 
the sum total amounting to his proper fare: 
“Well! ’ow long might yer both a’ been sav- 
ing up for this treat *?”—Punch. 


“Nothing,” said an impatient husband, “re- 
minds me of Balaam and his ass as two women 
stopping in church and obstructing the way, to 
indulge in their everlasting talk.’”’ “But you 
forget, my dear,’’ returned the wife, meekly, 
“thatit was the angel who stopped the way, 
and Balaam and his ass who complained of it.” 


A convention of Dunkards—a religious sect— 
has been held at Girard, Ill., and by the blun- 
der of the telegraph operator, or some other 
accident, the information found its way into 
many papers under the head of “Convention of 
Drunkards.” A respectable Boston paper 
headed an article thus : “Novel Organization— 
National Conference of Drunkards.”’ 


Among original wills may certainly be reck- 
oned that ot Daniel Martinett, an officer in the 
East 'ndia Company’s service. Dying very 
poor, this singular fellow bequeathed his debts 
to the Government of Bengal, who generously 
accepted the equivocal legacy. We hardly 
know whether to admire more the sangfroid of 
the testator or the bonhomme of the legatee. 


A Parisian, who was known asa free thinker, 
met a friend the other day, and,,taking him b 
the hand, said, “I have become a Christian.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” he replied; ‘ sup- 
pose we now have a settlement of that little 
account between us. Pay me that thou 
Owest,” 

_“No,” said the new-born child, turning on 
his heel; ‘‘Religion is religion, and business is 
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The ordinary Croquet Bridge, in a soft soil, after one 
day's playing. 


Look on THIS Picture, 


Then on THAT. 





Bradley’s Patent Socket Bridge as it always appears 
in any soil, 

Bradley's Croquet has been recognized among ex- 
pert players for several years, as THE BEST EVER 
MADE. We have made Croquet longer than any 
other manufacturer now in the market in this coun- 
try, and having constantly endeavored to improve our 
processes we claim that in respect to workmanship 
and material we equal, at least, any other. This be- 
ing allowed, we claim without fear of contradiction, 
the above strong statement that ours is the best, be- 
cause in addition to the good qualities of all others, 
our goods have the patented improvements that can 
be made by no other manufacturer. Our principal 
improvements are the PATENT SOCKET HINGES 
and INDEXICAL BALLS. The above cuts speak 
for the socket hinges as regards rigidity and upright- 
nese, but they have theadditional advantages of being 
readily replaced, after having been removed from the 
ground fur mowing, or to allow it to be used for other 
purposes, as they are driven into the ground out of 
the way of carriages, etc. 

The indexical balls are painted in such manner as 
to indicate the side to whith each ball belongs as 
well as the individual player. As these improve- 
ments are provided without any additional expense 











business.” 


to the purchaser there ought to be no dcubt what 
Croquet to purchase. 

» No Croquet has our patented improvements unless 
put up in a chestnut box with the following trade 
mark on the top, 


pradlens — 
CRoQVErS 
Ds) 


Ks an me * 
re Paty Arp 
1866 
The Standard Rules for the Game in America. 


Croquet, its Principles and Rules, 


By Pror. A. Rover, the acknowledged authority for 
the Game in America. 


Croquet loses more than one half the popularity it 
would otherwise have, in consequence of the igno- 
rance of the large majority of players concerning the 
correct rules and fine points of the game. Pror. 
Rover’s MANUAL or Croquet has passed through 
twelve large editions, and without doubt is now the 
standard authority in this country on a greater num- 
ber of grounds than all other codes of rules. Every 
set of Croquet in this list is provided with these rules 
—a book of 75 pages, profusely iilustrated with dia- 
grams including numerous problems for beginners, 
which afford much instruction to sorae who are not 
beginners. Also in the last edition the new star dia- 
gram for setting the bridges; the best design ever 
used. 

Price only 10 ceuts by mail. 

If you do not find an assortment of these goods for 
examination at your dealers, send for a description 
list to the manufacturers. 

The best companion to Croquet— 


Ew. GAMES 


fo 











It may be played on the lawn. the piazza or the gar- 
den walk in summer, and is equally pleasant in the 
parlor at all seasons. 

Remember the name, and inquire for the game. 

For the RAINY DAYS and CHILLY EVENINGS 
at the SEA SIDE or MOUNTAINS, secure some of 
BRADLEYS GAMES, or send for a complete illus- 
trated catalogue from which you may order by mail. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


Publisher and Manufacturer of Home Amusements, 


Springfield, Mass. 
2—At 
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DON’T GO WEST. 


Superier Little Farme—Within 35 Milce 
eof Besten—Healthy Lecatieon—Ne Ague 
—Perfect Tithe—Puare Water—Low 
Taxes—Neothing Objeectiona bic. 


ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE R. R. 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
fh- A farm of 2 acres, 8 in wood, balance 
~hilevel; good rich soll; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with L. 8 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpioning. Barn 80x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage-house, 24x18, The house alone could not be 
built for #2000) Was built by a carpenter for bis own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is offered. 
Price only 81700 Ap ny to 
GEO, H, CHAE IN. M4 Tremont Row. Boston. 


A SNUG HOME FOR #500— At Bellingham. 
in Ye cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooiuns 
a-Mion first floor, attics unfinished. Wood hone 
andshop. High, healthy location, fine view; I} acres 


land with pear and apple trees. Price only &iu0 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, & Tremont Row, Bostor 


FORTY ACRE FARM-Only $200 down, 
fio mile from depot, 20 miles from Boston, 
5S acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season, Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair. Barn 40x86. Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good hevIthy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest. 
Apply to Gro, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston 


AT FRANKLIN, 2 MILES FROM 
Bi Boston, excellent 7b-acre farm, 14 miles 
wamefrom depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 30 acre» 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some cholce 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; lerge 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded ni tine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the price asked. Price $2500, $1200 cash, 
Apply to Gro, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 











SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF 8I1X 
PRR Acres: for $1200—One mile south of Pe 
ingham Village; good deep svil, free from 
stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 thrift 
fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1}-story house with 
L, 36x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
small stable and woodshed, all connected, and in per- 
fect repair. A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade trees; 
good neighbors, Price only $1200, #600 cash. Apply 

to Guo, H,. CHAPIN, 2% Tremont Row, Boston. 





On the Bank« of the Connecticut River, 
A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 





fiber ICK, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

ti LIBRARY, ete. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 46 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 hea 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 18 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cl 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 8)x24; 
ehed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
tr has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
sate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of awine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes. roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the Sruning tent, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, eugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave plano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in geod condition, 
select library of 5600 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 








CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 

HAMPTON FALLS— Within j mile of the 

in Roe the Eastern Railroad; in close 

‘Ad proximity to churches, schools. &c., con- 
a 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided ; 
cuts 80 tons of ane will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and oft water {s supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, ee hennery, iggery and ice- 
house; all in good = r, surrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very ~~ located, 4 miles from Hamp- 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this e-tate offers 
greatattractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
vayments. Full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, 4 

remount Row, Boston, 





SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 


The well-known and popular ‘Tower 
. House,” at Falmouth Heights, Mass., is now 
BF offered for saie, completely furnished. The 
ald ei house is 100 feet long, with a broad plazza 
pm Bextending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
coutaining 64 rooms, The kitchen and Jaundry are 
independent of the house. Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen. 
A short distance away is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine | nai | and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
mert, and has a splendid run of custom; large nuim- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ill health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England. Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff ps | opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second greatest 
tuoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 40 sails 
daily paasing in plain view; eppectany for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a diversity of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. Iu front of the 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water by a force pump all over the house. The facili- 
ties for Dathing, ating and fishing are mgs ° 
‘The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the sleeping apartments unusually comfortable 
and the whole place has an air of order, comfort and 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be so:d at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The greater part of the purchase omer 
may remain on mortgage. For photographs and full 
ew England 
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rticulars apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN,N 
Form Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro, 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
PRB Bester, a good 1} story house, painted and 
AR blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 
lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, would 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and ay 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
year; owner must sell but does not need the meeey 
Foxboro is a flourishing town, employing ON. a 
thousand hands, Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 














For any description of country real estate gc to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Row, Bosten 
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WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITZEE. 

In the Supreme Court, Wednesday, a bearing 
was had on tse postition of Lucia M. Peabo ly, 
for a man lamas to compel the School Com 
mittee of Bostcn to recognize her as a member 
of that pody. Hon. George 8S. Haleand T. W. 
Clarke appeared for the petitioner, and J. P. 


Healy for the respondents 

Mr Clarke fire’ addressed the Court, and in com- 
mencing, «aid that the petitioner was a person qual 
fied ina’l respects to be a member of the School Com- 
mittee. if afemele can be qualified. She war du ¥y 
elected, Uf a female can be elected; she is entitled to 
be a member, if a fema'e can be #0 entitled, she ls ex- 
cluded from membership beeanse the ls a woman 
The will and wish of the electors who have de legated 
her to look after the education of their children, ex- 
pressed with wll the formes of lew, is refused and neg- 
atived beecaure she ls a woman She is not permitted 
to do the duty imposed by law upon a me mber of the 
schoo! Committe, and ber conetitaents are prevent 
ed from exercising their due weight In publ affairs 
becauss she ita woman. She therefore asks the aid 
of this Coart to restore her to her rights —to restore to 
her constitacnts tn her persva their rights—to per- 
mit her to aesiet in supervising the educaton of the 
young, for which she i+ admitted to be well qualified 
to establish her constituenta In the freedom of elec 
tion guaranteed by th Sill of Rights,of which she 
end they are now deprived, by the remedial writ of 
mandamus 

The question now sobmitted it simply whether a 
woman can hold the office of a member of the School 
Committee of Boston under the laws of Massachusett«? 
This Court having decited “lhat there is nothing in 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth to prevent a 
woman from being a member of the School Commit 
tee,” it ie therefore submitted that if the laws of the 
Commonwealth prevent a woman from holding that 
Office it wust be by furce of some express provis on 
thereof, or elee by soon nec ssary tmplication arising 
either from the nature of the office itself, or from 


some general ru'e of construction or exposition, in | 


the light of which they must be read. 
Several citation in support of this point were read, 


and Mr. Clarke then proceeded to discuss the Consti- | 


tutional aspect of the question. The petitioner, he 
said, was eligible by the Constitution, This Court 
hove decided that the Constitution does not prohibit 
the election of women to this office, and while the 
frame of government confines the right of voting to 
male citizens, wole inhabitants and male persone, it 
nowhere limit« eligibility to males. The Con-titu- 
tion did not intend to limit the eligibility to mates, 
and although the ninth article of the Bill of Rights 
as originally drawn did limit eligibility to males, 
it was unsexed by amendment on the first of Novem- 
ber, 1779 

In the Conetitutioral Convention motions were 
madeto strike out the word ‘‘male’ wherever it ap 
peared and insert the word ‘‘inhab'tants,” and the 
words of the draft of the ninth section remain as fol- 
lows: “All elections ought to be free, and all the in- 
habitants of this Comm ‘nwealth having qualifications 


have an equal right to elect officers and to be elected | 


for public employments.’ No sexual qualification is 
anywhere prescribed for an elective officer, and the 
th arcicle of the Bill of Rights was amended to its 


present form from a form by which women would have | 


een ineligible, with the intent to muke them eligi- 

This view is incontrovertibly coufirmed by the 

fact that the convention expressly refused, after full 

consideration, committed to a select committee, and 

copious debate, to strike the word male fromthe qual- 
ification of the voter. 

Words implying sex were carefully excluded or eli- 


minated from the clanses relating to eligibility. This | 


arrangement was one of high politicsl aigacity The 
State was to hive the constitution of a free repub'ie, 
The essence of a free repub te is declared to he that 
he people are to be weve rned by fixed laws of their 
own making. A method of secaring fixed laws of 
their own making to govern the ro in the best 
practical way, i4 contrived by founding the State upon 
he family, by vesting the ultimate soverciynty In a 
class containing nearly all the heads of families and 
but few others, and by leaving them untrammeled save 
by the regulation that certain of the elective officers 
should be prosperous men, With this view they re- 
fused to permit election as representative to confer a 
certificate of character as among the “‘w sest, most 
prudent and virtuous of the frecholders,” and left the 
votera free to educate themselves by their mistakes, 
if they chose to do so, 
sex has nothing to do with eligibility, and no statute 
imposition of a sexual qualification can be legally 
made, avd if made is voi 
In order to guide and determine the proper constrac- 
tion of our statu‘es, it is Important to consider the 
capaci'y of women under the common law of England, 
which was our law upon the subject. The law as 
this Court have declared permitted a woman to fill 
any local office of an administrative character, the 


duties attached to which were such thata woman | 


was competent to perform them, The Massachusetts 


body of Liberties was still more favorable to women | 


than the common law. This gran'ed to the General 
Court supervision of decedent's estates in favor of the 
widow, and freed the wife f.om bodily correction by 
the husband. It authorized conveyances of land by 
married women, if allowed by a General Court, 
Considering the application of the statutes to the 
question at issu+ Mr. Clarke claimed that po statute 
of Massachusetts has ever imposed a sexual quatifica- 
tion on this offiee. No word can be found in any 
ttatutes authorizing the election of School Committee 
which calls for them to be anything but persons, in- 
habitents or members 
The manifest intent of the Constitution was that 
rights ln longed to all people without distinction of 
age, color and sex, bu’ that policy required that an 
arbitrary standard of discretion should be established 
for the voter, and that his choice should there be 
practically unlimited 
It was then contended that for political reasons the 
defendants should be compelled to admit the petition- 
er, and in this connection Mr. Clarke said that the 
attempt to limit the range of choice of the legal voter 
is a high-handed usurpation, subversive of free gov- 
erament, and either ignorantly or viciously aimed at 
the free Republic of our fathers, which cannot be too 
severely rebuked It waa a fundamental law of poli- 
tics that our fathers made for us. The powers, pre- 
rogatives and authority of the English Courts were 
all lodged somewhere. 
The fundamental law of conservation of energy and 
correlation of furee was fully observed. Nothing was 





lo-t. Whatever was left to popular action was left | 


fully and freely, or with certain defined limitations ex- 
preased in words or arising from the subject matter. 
What the people did not vest in the Government they 
organized, or some officer of it, was secured to and re- 
mained with themselves, 
eThe appointment of their officers, the range of selec- 
tior, unli: ited by color or sex, has always been theirs. 
They need no enabling act to provide ‘or the necessity 
recognized by us to have a woman's care and tender- 
ness in the supervision of our childr n’s education. 
Our fathers did pot forbid it, and wLat is not forbidden 
is allowed 
& past generation bind us only when they have been 
formulated into low. They bind us only to the extent 
to which they have been formulated, ~ 
A great deal has been done in opening employment 
to women in the last twenty years; 


has favored it. and it has become f miliar. Let not 


the voter who possesses the right of an individual to 
a suitable woman without 
law, without positive words of exclusion, be deprived 
of this right as a member of the State, and let not the 
State be deprived of the services and powers of every 


employ for any purpo 


Class Of citizens because our fathers failed to recog 
nize their worth, and avail themselves of them. 


The grand enunciation of the adaptability of the 


common law to the changirg needs of society lai 
down in Keene v. Kimbell, 15 Gray, 549, is the rule fo 
this case, Tho particular application of a rale of lav 
in conformity with the peculiar opinions, sentiments « 


atmo s of one generation of men will not control > P | 
t Knowing, as I unfortunately did, that Dr. | justice. 


Robinson is opposed to allowing women, how- 
ever well qualified, entrance to Brown Uni- 
versity; knowing too, that a young girl hav- 
e | ing pursued the classical course with the boys 


ts application in a state of society when differen 


views prevail. And it is so here, the practice, unde 


our statutes in conformity with the notions of one sect 
of voters will not exclude a different practice, not re- 


pugnant to its language by another set of voters, wh 
hold other views. 

City Solicitor Hea'y then argued the case for th 
respondents. He-aid that, it having been admitte 
that this court had jurisdiction in the matter, th 
question that remained was, whether women are 


part of the political power of the Commonwealth. 
It was somewhat strange if it be so that the discover) 


of the fact shouid bs of so recent origin. The case fo 


the petitioners had veen argued on the theory that 


every person had aright to vote and hold office, unles 


there was some express provision of the Co stitution 


to the contrary. This was an error, and no party ha 


aright to ficld office, unless the right was created by 


some positive enactment 

The other s‘'de had undertaken to argue that the 
Constitution guaranteed the riglit of women to hok 
Office. 


Under the Constitution, then, | 


Phe preferences and habits of thought of 


public sentiment 


The draft of the Constitution, which had been 
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| referred to, underwent a full and thorough discussion, 
and he asked counsel to point toa single lisp that 
lco*ed to women ever holding ofiice. On the con- 
trary the whole tenor of the dircustion was inet 
that proposition, and the phraseology of the article, if 
it meant anything was against the holding of office by 
women e word “male” was «tricken out because 
it was superfluous, and no member of the Convention 
ever thought fora moment that Woman was to hold 
office 
In rm ference to the argument that the common law 
held that women were eligible to office, Mr Healy 
sald that we only adopted the common law of Eng- 
land so far as it rented to life and property, but not 
in relation to politics. It was truethat by the com- 
mon law of England women might hold ministerial 
offices, but in this Commonwealth there Was bo com- 


mon law right belonging to women or any other de- | 


scrip'ion of persons, to hold any elective office. Ev- 
ery elective office was created, and the qualifications 
required to fill it were prescribed by positive enact- 
ments. The office of School Committee was not min- 
jeterial in ite character. A miloi-terial office was one, 
the duties of which may be performed by deputy. 

It would not be contended that members of the 
School Committee may delegate their powers. The 
duties devolved up >n them are numerous and impor- 
tant, and among these was that of voting in the elec- 
tion of members to fill vacancies occurring in their 
Board. The counse! on the other side made no dis- 
tinction between married and unmarried women. A 
married Woman was justas much an inhabitant and 
@ person as a single Woman yet under the common 
law a married Woman cannot be an executor or an 
administrator without the conseut cf her busband, 

Ky the jaws of England a Woman cannot hold an 
office which i« create! by an act of Parliament, and 
an act of Parliament is equivalent to an act of our 
Legi«lature. If application was made to this Court 
by a Woman to become an attorney the application 
would be refused, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States had refused to odmit a woman to the 
ber on a count of her sex. 

In conclusion Mr. Healy cited numerous authori- 
ties in support of hia position, and called the atten- 
tion of the court to its decision in the case under the 
will of Francis Jackson, who made a bequest to brin 
about the right of femsles to hold office, and whic 
bequest the court held to be illegal. 

Mr. Geo, 8. Hale. in closing for the petitioners, con- 
tended that the authority which the School Commit- 
tee had assumed was absurd and preposterous, If 
they had a right under the city charter to do what 
had been done, then they had a supreme and despotic 


membered his answer to the young girl's 
frieuds, that she must go to Vassar. The 
university at her door, which she could attend 
with little expense, is closed to her, while an 
expensive college at a distance is the alterna- 
tive. The “running to and fro’’ part of the 
policy seems to be fulfilled by women. If the 
highest religion consists in knowing God 
through science, then shall women have this 
highest form of religion, which can only be 
obtained by the most liberal education? If 
this doctrine is preached to men only, and 
consistently with the Doctor’s views he could 
not preach it to women, then assuredly wo- 


men need not feel obliged to attend church, | 


as there can be little in such sermons which 
they can apply for themselves. It remains to 
be seen whether the sect which boasts of 
Roger Williams for their leader, shall deny 
the same freedom to Woman that man prizes 
so highly for himself.—‘‘Clio,”’ in Providence 


| Journal. 





WOMEN ON THE BOARD OF STATE CHARI- 
' TIES, 


Epitror JournaL:—The following petition 


| and bill were presented to the late (May) session 


ecntro! over all the voters of Boston in regard to the | 


selecton of members to represent them. They had 
the same rignt to adjudicate and declare that oulesed 

|} men should not be mem rs of the Board, and it was 
absurd to apply any such principle. 

The School Committee's first act was to accept the 
certificate of the election of the petitioner to member 
ship. They then appointed women on comiunittees, 
and subsequently passed a resolve declaring that wo- 
men could not legally hol! office, because the City 
Solicitor had so decided. They carefully avoided 
any adjudication of the subject, and placed themselves 
under the wing of the City Solicitor, 


of the Constitution, the conmwon law and the statutes | 


ylaced upon them by the City Solicitor was erroneous, 
Te word “male” ha® been expunged from the Con- 
stitution after the most careful consideration, 

The earliest history established the right of women 
to hold office, and some of the most important offices 
had been held by women, The statutes of this Com- 
monwealth not only permitted but designed that wo- 
men should be elected to office, and a minute exami- 
nation of all the statutes confirmed their claim that 
the whole matter was distinctly and clearly in the 
minds of our legislators when the le ws were passed. 

In conclusion Mr. Hale said that there were broad- 
er views to which they invited the attention of the 
Court. There were considerations more weighty than 
the opinion of the other judicial tribunals, that a wo- 
| man might be a sexton, a jailor or an overseer of the 
poor; considerations of dceper import than etymolo- 
gical discussions on the phraseology of statutes or the 
intention of Legislatures, which may rightly influence 
the judgments of those whose hovorable office it is to 
| extend that system of law of whose happy adaptation 
| to the development of civilization and society we are 

wont to boast 

The case was not that of the petitioner alone. It 

was the case of 2500 electors—sovereigns in this com- 

munity; it was the case of mothers, wives and sisters ; 

| the case of fathers, husbands and brothers, who claim 

the right to commit their it terests and the interests of 

others who were dear to them to the charge of those 
whom they deemed bert titted for their care. 


The Court then took the matter under ad 
visement, but itis probable that a decision will 


| 
| be rendered at an early day. 
! - 





OUGHT WOMEN TO GO TO CHURCH. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—This question was 
| suggested by attending divine service Sunday 
morning at the Central Baptist Church, in 


to the subject, and claimed that the construction | 





Mr. Hale then proceeded to discuss the application 


| plans of charities and corrections are under 


| 


| Providence, and listening to an able discourse | 


by the Rev. Doctor Robinson, President of | 


Brown University. We need not ask if wo- 
men should go to prayer meetings, knowing 


| 


| gard to it, according to their estimate of its , 


| 


} 


of the General Assembly of Rhode Island by 
Mr. Amasa M. Eaton, member of the House of 
Representatives from Providence. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education, who 
will report at the January session. In the 
meantime it is well that thoughtful minds 
should consider the matter of which it treats, 
and be prepared to exert their influence in re- | 


value to the welfare of the State. 

You will therefore confer a favor on the 
friends of the measure, by giving the petition 
with the bill, a place in your columns. 

E.B.C. | 
To the Honorable the General Assembly of Rhode 

Island: 

The Executive Committee of the Rhode Iel- | 
and Woman Suffrage Association, profoundly 
impressed with a sense of duty and responsibil- 
ity, do respectfully entreat your houorable 
body, that you will listen attentively to our 
representations. 

In the workhouse and House of Correction, | 
at our State Farm in Cranston, are now one | 
hundred and twenty men and fifty women, | 


confined and employed there. not as criminals | 
but as persons who, liaving become the slaves | 
of appetites and passions, which they have lost 
the power to control, or having been the vic- | 
tims of the appetites and passions of others, | 
and forfeited their places in respectable socie- | 
ty, are subjects worthy of every judicious ef- 
fort that can be made for their reformation. 
There are, also, in the State lunatic asylums 
at the same place, about one handred and fifty 
insane persons of both sexes, some of whom 
are probably curable. It is further in contem- 
plation to establish there a State almshouse | 
and prison. All these various systems and 


| 
| 
the control and government of a board of offi- | 
cers composed of six men. We believe, and of 
this we hope to convince you, that with all the | 
wisdom and good judgment with which these | 
men may be endowed, their administration 


must always be defective, unless they are as- | 


| office for six years, one for five years, one for four 
years, one for three years, one for two years, ard one 
for ove year from the — day of ——, and shull, in like 
manner, annually on the — day of ——, appoint one 
woman to euch office, who shall hold office for six 
years, unless sooner removed. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Some Women’s Hearts. By Louise Chand- 


ler Moulton. Roberts Brothers. 
| In this volume Mrs. Moulton has collected 
anumber of her pleasant aid popular tales, 
stories of the affections. They are much better 


than the average supply of the incessant de- | 


mand made by our numberless magazines 
and periodicals, but still not nearly so good as 
Mrs. Moulton might make them. 

In the dedication, she speaks of the “truth 
and loyalty that are friendehip, and the un- 
selfishness that is love.’ What shall we say 
then of this passage in one of the best of the 
stories, ‘‘Twelve Years of my Life?” “The 
| time would come no doubt when I could for- 
' get my own anguish in sympathy for his, but 

I believe the first impulse of every human soul, 
atleast every woman’s, im any hour of deathly 
agony, isselfish.” We appeal from Mrs. Moul- 
ton narrator to Mrs. Moultoneditor. ‘Twelve 
Years of my Life’ is a good story, however, 
nobly conceived and well told. Would it not 
lave been more natural though to make Ger- 
trude seek her lover’s children, to teach them 
for his sake, than to stumble up nu them un- 
awares as she does? 

Marian, in “Household Gods,” is a charm- 
ing portrait, probably a study from life, and 
“Out of Nazareth” is a pleasaut story, and 
healthy in its tone. We must protest though 
against making the education of children such 
a secondary consideration to their mothers, 
as well as their governesses, whenever a thriv- 
ing or incipient love affair is on hand. Per- 
haps it is not altogether unnatural that lov- 
ers should haunt schoolrooms, but hardly 
with mamma’s approval, or to the entire satis- 
faction of a conscientious New England teach- 
er. 

A would-be sympathizer once attempted 
to condole with an eminent man on account 
of his wife’s physical disability, aud received 
this astonished answer: “‘Why, she is my in- 


| spiration!”’ Mrs. Moulton’s women are hard- 


ly pitched on so high a key as this, but they 
are honest, even when they are selfish and 
lazy, and not after Mr. Underwood’s pattern. 
In his new novel, “Lord of Himself,’ he says 
in a quoted and highly praised passage: ‘‘Nor 
is a countess in the presence of her future 
lord free from the timidity and palpitations, 
the instinctive acting which belong to univer- 
versal womankind.” Can such things be? 
Must such a sharp line be s<ill drawn, here in 
America, between actual women and the ideal 
Woman ? M. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Miss Jane Andrews will receive into her fam- 


sisted by the feminine qualities of an equal | ily two or three little girls, as pupils, for the school 


number of judicious and humane women. The 


keener insight and larger experience of women, | 


in all the minor details of household life, their 
nicer moral perceptions. their closer attention 
to and better knowledge of sanitary require- 
ments, and above all, their better understand- | 
ing of the needs of women, render their pres- 
ence in aboard of managers of s0 extensive 
and important a charity, an absolute necessity 


well that if they were absent, the prayer | to its success. 
meetings would soon be no more; neither | 


would we ask if they should be teachers in 


the Sunday Schools, knowing equally well 


that without their aid the children would 
lack the instruction now given. But for the | 
Asa | 


| sermon which suggested this article. 


general rule women are forcibly reminded of 


their duties and responsibilities from the pul- 





| 


pit; they are shown often enough how weak | 


Those of us who have been familiar from the 


| year commencing September 9, 1s74. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
References, 
Rev. Josern MAy, Newburyport, Mass, 
Cot. T. W. HieGinson, Newport, R 
Dr. 8. Rocrers, Pomfret, Conn. 
Pror. WM. FALLEN, Madison, Wis. 


The address of Mrs. Margaret W.Camp- 
bell is 328 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y., 





beginning, with the workings of the system | '%" accredited agent of the Woman's JouRNAL, 
| there, which was intended to be partly penal, 
have become painfully cognizant of the fact, | §2™¢- 


that the idea of reform has been steadily losing 
its hold upon the minds of its managers, and 
that of punishment has been growing in its 
place, and consequently, the State Farm, as a 
reformatory institution, has so far been atleast 
a partia! failure. : 

We believe the helpfulness of the right wo- 
men, would do much to restore the confidence of 


and erring their brotherman is, and how con- | the public generally, in the possibility of reform, 
| stant should be the prayers and efforts of the | and that their judicious suggestion and intro- 
still weaker sisters in their behalf, (behalf of | 


the brothers we mean;) but Sunday Dr. Rob- | 


duction of methods, would ere long, produce 
results that would give a respectable per- 
centage of reformation. The Ladies’ Board 


inson eloquently enforced the importance of | of Visitors to the penal and correctional insti- 


knowledge, declaring that a man, however 
pious in the usual acceptation of the term, 
had not thoroughly developed the whole na- 
ture God had given bim, unless he availed 
himself of every means of secular education. 
In his foreible manner he asserted that the 
universe and its laws were simply the ex- 
pression of God's thought, and to understand 
these laws was to be religious in the highest 
He moreover said that 
the greatest inheritance a man cculd bequeath | 
| his chiliren, greater far than vrincely wealth, 
greater even than the founding of a family, 
was a taste and desire for knowledge. All | 
this, though a glowing tribute to the dignity | the people, the weakest as well as the strong- 
1 | of the intellect and a stirring appeal to every | est, the poorest as well as the richest, the 
student to more study, was after alla man | guiltiest as well as the most innocent, praying 


.| 3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & ’73, 


sense of the word. 


r 
v 


r | talking to men. 
r 
0 


e | in the High School, and ranking number | 
| three in the class, will be turaed from its 
| doors and her iuferiors iu scholarship admit- 
| ted, I realized that the preaching on this oc- 


a 
~ 
r 
Ss casion at least, was not adopted to my sex. 

1 Dr. Robinson said it was prophesied of old 


’ 


that “there should be much running to and appointed, and men shall continue to be appointed 


»| fro for knowledge;” he thought that time 


1 


| had come. We thought so too when we re- 


tutions of the State, while it has been a source 
of much comfort to the inmates, is totally in- 
sufficient, because it is only advisory, and has 
uo power to enforce any suggestions While 
benevolent, earnest, conscientious women are 
thus burthened with a sense ot the duties they 
owe to the unfortunate beings consigned to 


| these institutions, and constantly being dis- 


charged without reformation,while many of 
these women are largely taxed, by the State, 
to build and support these same institutions, in 


| whose government they are allowed no voice, 


we cannot but feel an almost insupportable 
sense of the injustice by which our consciences 
and our pecuniary interests are so disregarded. 
We, therefore, come with our petition before 
| you, the newly-elected guardians of the State, 
whose duty it is to consider the welfare of all 


you to enact into a law the accompanying bill 
| We ask it simply as an act of humanity and 


And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
| ever pray. 
| (Signed) Mrs. Saran E. H. Dorte, 
| Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
R. I. Woman Suffrage Association. 
Mrs. Evizaneta B. CHace, 
President. 





BILL. 
The Board of State Charities and Corrections shall 
hereafter consist of twelve persons--two men and two 
| women from the county of Providence, and one man 
| and one woman from each of the other counties. 
The members of the present Board shall respective- 
| ly hold their offices for the terms for which they were 


their successors in the manner now provided by law. 
In addition thereto, the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint six women 
; to be members of the Board, one of whom shall hold 


| and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Asso-= 
| ciation wiil hold its next annual meeting at the res- 
| idence of Mrs. C. F. Woodman, No. 9 Kirkland Place, 
Cambridge, on Wednesday evening, June 24 at 8 
o'clock. A. A. FELLOWS, Sec’y. 
| The Address of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour is for the present: Care J. 8. Morgan & Co., 
No. 22’Old Broad St., London, Ergland. 





Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office houre 
ll to2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 








“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish jn the World. 


SUN 


ESTOVE POLISH 


| 








For Beauty of Polish, Saviug of Labor, 
| Freeness from Dus!, Durability and 
| a truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
| Morse Bros., Proprietors, 

CANTON, MASS. 

14—ly 

‘DR. E. D. SPEAR, 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 

| 713 Washington St., Boston. 

| To the many who need the services of an experienc- 

; ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 

D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
| and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
| charge. 1b—ly 


q A piano and organ combi : 
| Pianorgan. never requires tuning. Moa: 
j dealers and all interested in my. 

sic should know of this wonderful invention. Agents 
| Wanted. Address GEO. WOUDS & CO., Cam. 
| bidgeport, Mass. 21—3teow 
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ladies insist on havi 

| the edge. They never wear ragged. They wear lon- 
ger, and cost bo more. 23-2 
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WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICACO. 
The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will commence 
}on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue twenty 
| weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies desiring a 
thorough medical education first-class facilities for 
| ite accomplishment. Dissecting material abundant: 
| hospital and clinical advantages unsurpassed. MAR 
| H. THOMPSON, M. D., Corresponding Sec’y , 338 
| W. Washington St., Chicago, ee 


| . An Impressive 
The Pray ing Band. Historic Picture, 
Grouped in touchingly beautiful and impressive atti. 

tudes and expressions under the shadows of a Village 
| Inn and majestic elm, with surroundings of persons, 
| a church, and picturesque scenery in the distance. 
| The falling snow and the light of the setting sun gives 
it a charming artistic effect which, with its pure and 
exalted sentiment, fascinates the beholder. Painted 
by Joseph John, copied in Crayon, in black and grey 
India tints by J. Howard Collier in the highest style of 
the art, size suitable for an 18x22 in. frame. Sold at the 
low price of One Dollar, that its sale may be immense, 
and accomplish much good as an Art Crusader. 


AND MEN TO ENGAG 


Send One Dollar, naming territory desired, and re- 
ceive the picture and other items of outfit by return 
mail, postage free. Address R. H. CURKAN & CO., 
Publishers, 28 School St., Boston. 25—lt 








COOK'S TOURS AROUND and ABOUT THE WORLD, 

Mr. Tuomas Cook, of Lundon, senior partner in 
the firm of Cook, Son & Jenkins, 261 Broadway, New 
York, having arrived in America for the purpose of 
accompanying the great Educational Party to Europe, 
leaving New York by the magnificent steamer Boli- 
via, chartered specially for the purpose, to leave New 
York, June 30, may be communicated with, personal- 
ly or by letter, in reference to tours from America to 
all parts of Europe, to Egypt and Palestine, and 
Round the World, at Cook’s Tourist Office, No. 104 
Washingion St., Boston, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 23 and 24, between the hours of 10 A. M. and 2 
P.M. Mr. Cook will be especially pleased to meet any 
already booked for the Educational Tour, or who are 
desirous of uniting with the party. Programmes for 
above party, also for over 500 American Tours, sent 
free. Cook's Excursionist for June, giving prices 
for American and Foreign Tours, 10 cents. Address, 

COOK, SON & JENKINS, 
25—I1t 104 WASHINGTON Sr., Bostor, 


1840. 1874. 
A FAMILY MEDICINE. 





E invite the special attention of our reauers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ PAIN-KILLER is a pur ly vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, evel 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans, 


It is eminently a FAMILY Mepicrne; and, by be- 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a movt ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. It is 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, oF 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 


The STAIN occasioned by external application of the 
Patn-Kiuer is easily'removed by washing in alco-| 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.C0 per bottle. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors 


PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
25--15t 
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